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ACATION days are nearly over. 
Within the next few weeks the schools 
and colleges of the nation will reopen 
their doors to receive the 
School Days youth who by the mil- 
lions each year seek the 
elusive keys to knowledge. In a land 
where public schools are universally pro- 
claimed to be the bulwark of the nation 
and the basis of individual and national 
development, it is not pleasant to recall 
that no school doors will open for a mil- 
lion eager little children who have the 
misfortune to be born with dark skins. 

This is a day when vast and incredible 
sums of money are being spent by the 
national government to restore prosper- 
ity; and to bring succor to agriculture 
and stimulation to industry and commerce. 
And it would seem that there has been 
sufficient precedent established by the 
Federal Goverment in its assumption of 
authority in relief to surmount the buga- 
boo of state rights and insure at least the 
elements of education to all its citizens. 

It is true that in the administration of 
Relief and Public Works projects, local 
officials have invariably followed the tra- 
ditions and customs of their communities. 
As a result in the South there has been 
and still is flagrant and inexcusable dis- 
crimination on the basis of race in the 
allotment of those benefits which the gov- 
ernment has provided for the hapless vic- 
tims of the economic collapse. 

That a considerable section of the 
South is anxious to maintain this partic- 
ular form of racial superiority can be 
seen by an editorial which appeared in 
the Concord (N.C.) Tribune: ...... 


“The federal government isn’t a stickler for 
racial segregation as things stand now and there’s 
no reason to guarantee that it would adopt a 
different policy in regard to the schools. Which 
might mean that if the federal government 
should decide to take over the schools it would 
set up no separate standards for white and col- 
ored teachers in any portion of the country. And 
under such a program we might find a lineup 
calling for the intermingling of white and colored 
students in the South or the selection of colored 
teachers for white schools and white teachers 
for colored schools. 

“Problems peculiar to each school district 
could hardly be recognized under a nation-wide 
program directed from Washington, and when 
the federal government decides to support the 
schools it can be counted on to run the schools, 
depriving local people of whatever rights they 
have maintained under the present lineup. 

“It might be desirable from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer for the federal goverment to 
take over the schools but this benefit would be 
more than offset by difficulties that easily could 
lead to serious differences, particularly in those 
sections where it has been found advisable to 
segregate the races in all phases of life.” 


It would be expected then in the event 
of Federal aid that inequality of treat- 
ment would obtain in the distribution of 
Federal educational funds if it were left 
to the southern educational administrat- 
ors. For such has been the procedure in 
the South. But this racial discrimination 
can be reduced to the minimum as has 
been aptly demonstrated on more than 
one occasion. There are men, southern 
men, of the type of James Hardy Dillard 
who, if given the opportunity, might lay 
the foundation for a real New South 
which must be the hope of all those who 
honestly believe in the future of their 
country and a peaceful solution of the 
problems of race. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Negro Rights and Class Struggle 


OMPARATIVELY few white men and wo- 

men, even liberal friends of the Negro, re- 
alize the extent of discrimination in law against 
Negroes or the forces necessary to abolish it. 
Race discrimination in general they well under- 
stand as a grim reality of American life. They 
tend to accept it as a factor whose evils can only 
be lessened, not abolished. 


By Rocer N. Batpwin 


to adopt the philosophy of class struggle, of the 
unity of white and black workers against the 
masters of property, they fell back on traditional 
remedies via the courts. 

Does sober judgment of history or any sane 
prophecy of future action make it seem likely 
that white legislatures will repeal or modify these 
laws, or white courts upset 


Most of them recoil from the 
current Communist propa- 
ganda for abolishing discrim- 
ination by fighting for the 
unity of white and _ black 
workers against their common 
bosses. Yet they have no 
more direct program of their 
own than joint “community” 
enterprises, education, social 
service, and attempts to get 
“justice” in the courts. 

The evasion of the working 


Union. 


No man in America ts 
better qualified to write on 

the struggle 
rights than the author of 
this article, who is Director 
of the Civil 


—The Editor. 


them? Can we reasonably 
expect that even one of the 
seventeen states prohibiting 
common attendance of the 
races in public schools will 
open the same doors to all 
alike ? Will the ban on inter- 
eee marriage be lifted by law in 
Liberties the 27 states where it affects 
not only Negroes but other 
non-white races as well? Will 
the solid block of ten south- 
ern states give up white sup- 


for Negro 


class issues in race discrimina- 

tion by most of the friends of the Negro is part 
of their middle class outlook. They are equally 
blind to the inherent property-class nature of 
our government. They hope that somehow the 
domination of the bankers and industrialists can 
be overcome by law, by New Deal policies, by a 
gradual transition tq some “new social order” 
without a fight. For the Negro they hope that 
white domination can somehow be lifted,—les- 
sened anyhow,—by appealing to the courts to 
knock out discrimination in law, by cooperation 
in community work, and by the slow processes 
of education for a rising status. 

This faith in legalism and education is not 
confined to white friends of the Negro. It marks 
the efforts of many Negro leaders and agencies. 
The Communist campaigns of recent years have 
challenged it dramatically. History supports the 
contention that law is the weakest of instru- 
ments for overcoming the power of a privileged 
class whose interests lie in keeping inferior a race 
it exploits.) Legal discriminations are only the 
outward expression of economic status, of the 
practical serfdom imposed on a race by those 
who profit from its labor. 

A summary of the state laws discriminating 
against Negroes, published by the American 
Civil Liberties Union a few years ago, brought 
amazed comment from liberal journals, with 
platitudes on race relations, but without a single 
practical notion of abolishing them. Unwilling 


remacy by allowing them to 
vote, serve on juries, travel on equal terms, or 
jointly attend public meetings and places of en- 
tertainment? Obviously not. 

And yet both Negro and white leaders have 
proposed an elaborate program of litigation in- 
tended to force the courts to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of these discriminations. Conceiv- 
ably the courts might upset some of the laws. 
The United States Supreme Court has, in sev- 
eral notable decisions. But the white ruling class 
has always found the way to circumvent them. 
What they cannot accomplish by law, they ac- 
complish by intimidation or subterfuge, as they 
have with the vote, residential segregation and 
the jury system. 

I do not maintain that litigation on these is- 
sues may not have helpful by-products if ac- 
companied by widespread agitation and organ- 
ization. But the results achieved flow from the 
power of resistance built up, not from court 
decisions. It is obvious that a joint attack on 
discrimination is more powerful than resistance 
by Negroes alone. Dividing white support of 
discrimination weakens it particularly when 
Southern whites are enlisted. Resistance of any 
sort is of course useful. But middle class groups 
are without much force, for their motives are 
not rooted in self-interest, and they therefore 
tend to be intermittent and half-hearted. 

More solid and determined are groups or al- 
liances based on economic self-interest,—unions 
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of workers, of share-croppers, of the unem- 
ployed. Experience shows that the property- 
owning Class at once recognizes and fears these 
economic forms of resistance. Instinctive fear 
for the maintenance of ruling class supremacy 
invokes terrorism against it. That has been the 
unvarying history of the South. This terrorism 
is supported by poor white workers deluded into 
believing their interests lie with their white mas- 
ters instead of their black fellow-workers. Divide 
and rule,—that is the unspoken policy of the 
whole property-owning South, as of all ruling 
classes. 


To talk about obtaining the Negro’s rights by 
law is to ignore the basic fact of this struggle 
to keep him in his place. And his place is as the 
serf of white men. The struggle is bitter because 
the color line is in fact so artificial, so weak, that 
it takes violence and delusion to maintain it. 
If race “inferiority” were real, it would be so 
universally recognized that no effort would be 
necessary to maintain it. What is in fact “in- 
ferior” is the whole working-class. The spectre 
of its unity in revolt against the rulers of prop- 
erty is what moves them to such desperate ex- 


tremes. 


Of course any such statement of the issues as 
this brings at once the rejoinder from more cau- 
tious fricnds,—what do you want, revolution? 
Is that the only way out? 

Of course that is not the alternative. To those 
who look upon the building up of working-class 
power as revolutionary in itself, it may so ap- 
pear. But working-class power is cominonly used 
for ends which have no revolutionary purpose 
behind them. The Communists may take a far 
view of such an inherent purpose, but they like 
others more conservative, work for immediate 
results. Strong unions without a color line; 
equality of wages for blacks and whites together ; 
abolition of peonage in the rural south through 
strong organizations of share-croppers ; farmers’ 
cooperatives ;—these are the pressing objects of 
common action by whites and blacks together. 
With economic bargaining power so achieved, 
the struggle for equal civil and political rights 
becomes far easier. 


Already that has been demonstrated in isolat- 
ed instances. When the United Mine Workers, 
which admits Negroes without discrimination 
was powerful in Alabama, Negro and white 
workers met in their union meetings, and in 
delegate union bodies, without thought of the 
race segregation fixed by law. Today steel work- 
ers around Birmingham do so in A. F. of L. 
union meetings, despite ordinances forbidding 
mixed meetings. They simply go ahead and 
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meet; and the movement is so strong that the 
authorities are obliged to tolerate it. 

But although these conservative unions admit- 
ting Negroes to membership meet without inter- 
ference, a reign of terrorism marks the same dis- 
trict against all radical organizations of black 
and whites. They are weak; their purposes are 
alarming ; their tactics provoke fear. Even the 
conservative A. F. of L. unions are not immune 
to attack in remote sections, where any trade 
union admitting Negroes looks revolutionary to 
the bosses. When an A. F. of L. organizer of the 
lumber-workers was shot to death on the streets 
of Bogalusa, La., some years ago while protect- 
ing a Negro organizer, the event at once drama- 
tized the fears of the ruling class, the hopes of 
the exploited, and the terrible price exacted for 
unity. Only through bloodshed, lynching, vio- 
lence and terrorism can it be won. 

The Communists know it. They face it with 
courage. They, almost alone, have had the will 
to risk its penalties all over the South. The re- 
sponse they get from Negro workers is not yet 
large, for Negroes naturally hesitate to pay so 
high a price of resistance. It is hard enough to 
be black without being red. But there is no 
need to go red to achieve unity with white work- 
ers; and yet leadership other than Communist 
is slight and timid. 

White workers are slowly yielding fixed preju- 
dices to admit Negroes to their unions; and 
white share-croppers risk making common cause 
with Negro neighbors. Instances of both mark 
recent years in growing degree. The Alabama 
share-croppers’ union was smashed, it is true, 
by armed vivlence, and its members, white and 
black, resisted by arms. But it is the symbol of 
‘what will be increasingly attempted by whites 
and blacks together. Defense campaigns around 
court cases against Negroes, like the Scottsboro, 
also unite the races, and on grounds not so 
casily attacked because they get away from local 
control and become national issues. 

The liberals among whites oppose such head- 
on collisions with the ruling-class South. Negro 
leaders oppose them. Interracial committees 
charge that they stir up so much hatred that 
the steadier day-by-day work of improving race 
relations is set back. And yet I venture to say 
that such tactics have greatly advanced not race 
harmony on a basis acceptable to southern 
whites, but race freedom to agitate for its rights, 
and race courage to make that agitation vital. 
I put to one colored southern educator, who is 
by all standards a conservative, the question as 
to the effect of the Scottsboro campaign on the 
attitude of rank and file Negro boys and girls 
in southern schools. He at once responded that 


‘ 
he 
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it had given them both courage and hope. His 
precise words were: “There’s too much rabbit 
in most of us and this Scottsboro case has taken 
a lot of the rabbit out and made us fight.” In 


, all the years of Negro defense, this is the first 


case conducted on the line of backing court pro- 
ceedings with demonstrations, mass action by 
white and black workers together, and world- 
wide appeals and publicity. It is therefore signi- 
ficant as a symbol of hundreds of other unknown 
cases of “black justice,’”—and it is as such the 
white ruling class South fears and hates it. It too 
nakedly exposes them. 

It is this raising of underlying issues by joint 
race action that builds the power for ultimate 
exercise of Negro rights. Every effort to that 
end is worth while, however trivial. Every 
conference in the South where whites and blacks 
meet and eat together, every boycott of a hotel 
or meeting place discriminating against attend- 
ance of Negro delegates to conferences, every 
white person who attempts to get service in pub- 
lic eating places for himself and a Negro to- 
gether, every Negro who insists on equal accom- 
modations in inter-state transportation,—even 
“lower 13,”—allthese challenges to established 
discrimination do more to help break it down 


T shekedi 


By Jounx F. Martuevs 


LACK Chieftain of Bechuanaland, 
Blood brothers across the sea, we shake your hand, 
That among the tribesmen you have dared make valiant stand. 


Jungle Gods of the wild tribes, spirits of the dead crucified, 
O pallid ghosts of those dark souls who too long have cried 
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than appeals to legislatures and courts. Negro 
lawyers defending a white man, as one rec ntly 
did in Baltimore ; Negro lawyers handling cases 
in appeals courts in the deep South, as has just 
happened in Georgia ; these are ways to express 
the determinations to break the barriers. very 
Negro and white who choose to marry; and 
every colored family which chooses to live in a 
neighborhood where whites predominate, /ielps 
set at naught the restrictions placed on the race. 

These are not the chief ways to achicving 
rights. Power through organization on the eco- 
nomic front is that. But all forms of resistance 
and determination help. I can testify from a 
long experience that the way to get rights is to 
take them, to exercise them, at whatever cost. 
But since at bottom the freedom of the Negro 
is an issue of his status as a worker, his rights 
will be won only as white workers make com- 
mon cause with him. The closed doors of the 
unions will open. The white workers will see 
their own interests in unity with black, as the 
reds now see it. 

When that movement gains power, legal dis- 
criminations will give way. Without it manouev- 
ers in the courts and legislatures by all of us 
middle-class reformers are futile. 


For remembrance against white perfidy and pride, 
The wounded breasts of outraged Negro mothers bleed, 
No voice in civilization’s Christian marts will heed 
Their unuttered moan for their unwelcome seed, 
Fathered by worse than beasts, who to no honor born, 
Rape and kill, from all human mercy torn, 


Leaving thus their bastard spawn of racial pureness shorn. 


The sad suggestion of a smile that flickers on your face 
More eloquently tells than words the deep disgrace 
Of Britain’s flag that keeps your people in their place. 


But the Great King who rules from London to the Rand, 
Grants pardon, pardon for daring thus to stand, 
O Chief Tshekedi of Bechuanaland! 
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7. exact extent of organized interracialism 

among southern students is impossible to 
define. Often-times a local organization will 
consist, strictly speaking, of its officers; the rank 
and file of its membership will include, to all 
practical purposes, whatever number of students 
may attend its meetings from time to time. This 
of course will constantly fluc- 


College Interracialism in the South 


By Cranston CLayTon 
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is the Intercollegiate Interracial Council includ- 
ing, according to its president, “practically every 
male and coeducational college, colored and 
white, in the state, and four white female col- 
leges.” The president is the only officer. The 
state sécretary keeps the records. The Virginia 
I. I. C. meets annually in November. This year 

some fifty representatives are 


tuate. Then the number of 
organizations which ought to 
be considered active is no less 
difficult to determine. Many 
of them are so much in the 
twilight of existence that it is 
impossible to say whether 
they are dead or alive. For- 
ums, Fellowships, and Coun- 
cils are constantly being born 
only to breathe softly once or 
twice and then expire. Some 
maintain a “paper existence” 


A Southerner herein 
points out the strength and 
weakness of the interracial 
movement in our colleges. 


—The Editor. 


expected. This year the or- 
ganization is urging that each 
local cabinet have one mem- 
ber in charge of interracial 
work, that every Association 
study the problem of the Ne- 
gro in its local community 
and undertake some piece “of 
practical work in behalf of 
the Negroes,” and that a joint 
pilgrimage be made by stu- 
dents from all colleges in the 
state to Hampton Institute 


having actual meetings spo- 

radically sometimes not once a year. After such 
a meeting one can hardly be sure there will ever 
be another. 

On the basis of some personal observation and 
the testimony of students and leaders of stu- 
dents, it seems a fair estimate to predict that 
there will be some forty-five to fifty colleges and 
universities, from among the one hundred-fifty 
such institutions scattered from Texas to Vir- 
ginia, having student organizations studying the 
race problem and practising interracial fellow- 
ship at least once during the school year of 1934- 
1935. Probably a dozen students, on an average, 
from each such school will be brought into fra- 
ternal relationship with students of the other 
race. 

College interracialism in the South is now 
carried on all but exclusively by the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. as a part, though an integral 
part, of their student program. There are few 
student organizations whose entire purpose is to 
wrestle with the race problem. And activity 
sponsored by the relatively more radical organ- 
izations such as the League for Industrial Dem- 
ocracy has been practically nil thus far. Last 
year an attempt was made in Nashville to es- 
tablish the L. I. D. According to the leader of 
the movement the effort never got beyond the 
incubation stage. 

The interracial program of the “Y” varies 
with localities. In Virginia, for example, there 


for one day. 

In the Southwest the local Associations occa- 
sionally discuss the race question at their regular 
meetings. Speakers of the opposite race some- 
times lead. At longer intervals, usually once a 
year, at regional or state conferences represen- 
tatives of both races from the various schools 
come together for a few days of study and fel- 
lowship. The administration of this wider work 
is in the hands of the “Y” secretary in Kansas 
City. 

In Atlanta there is the Atlanta Intercollegiate 
Council including within its membership the 
students of the “Y” in seven colleges for Negroes 
and five for whites. The Atlanta Council has a 
full set of student officers. Its meetings are held 
irregularly but frequently at the call of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Numerous advantages favor 
the growth of a vigorous interracialism around 
Atlanta. There is the headquarters of the “Y” 
in the Southeast and of the Commission for 
Interracial Cooperation. Then the twelve schools 
are bunched closely. Consequently, in spite of 
the fact that here is the only vigorous interracial 
work among students in the deep South and it 
is Carried on rather incidentally within a larger 
program, the Atlanta Council reports a wide 
and vital interest in Christianizing relations be- 
tween the races, Individual conversions to a ra- 
tional point of view occur right along. 

Unquestionably the most active of the stu- 
dent organizations exclusively interracial in pur- 
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pose is the independent East Tennessee Student 
Interracial Commission. It is made up of stu- 
dents from two colleges for Negroes and three 
for whites all located near Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. This organization has been meeting regu- 
larly once a month for eleven years. It is one 
of the very few that has maintained active ex- 
istence since the time the Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. 
first launched the whole student interracial 
movement. Attendance at its meetings varies 
from twenty-five to forty usually divided about 
equally between the two races. Discussion is 
frank and realistic. Fellowship seems spontane- 
ous and genuine even in the opinion of Negro 
youth who attend for the first time expecting 
hypocrisy and patronage. Once a year, at East- 
er, the East Tennessee Commission conducts a 
conference on the campus of Morristown Nor- 
mal and Industrial College. There for three 
days white and colored students live together 
and, with a thoroughgoing leadership, face our 
race problem. 

Appraisal of student interracialism, as it is 
now carried on, depends to a great extent on 
one’s point of view. To a liberal preacher it ap- 
pears as another evidence of man’s moral evo- 
lution toward a Jesus-spirited society ; to a con- 
servative Southerner as an unnatural, unclean, 
and intolerable trend toward “social equality” ; 
and to a communist as a contemptible digression 
from the orthodox class-conflict path toward a 
social brotherhood. 

But certainly it is doing something to under- 
mine the system of race relations which now ob- 
tains. Students, being students and not men of 
affairs who at least think they are compelled 
to conform to the present order, may deserve 
little credit for discussing the race problem far 
more realistically than do their elders in the 
better known interracial organizations. Never- 
theless, however little their keener realism costs 
them, it may still be productive of shifts in so- 
cial attitudes and behavior. Not all students can 
listen to Norman Thomas, Kirby Page and 
other men—sociologists, psychologists, and real- 
ly Christian preachers—of lesser fame but of no 
less determination to go to the bottom of this 
trouble without losing sympathy for an order 
of hate and prejudice producing ignorance and 
poverty among both whites and colored and 
without becoming impatient with the superficial 
aims and efforts of a citizenry which at best 
is patronizingly paternalistic. 

Then the fellowship between the members of 
the races is, though meager, vital in its results. 
The Negro student who now fraternizes with 
whites will always have an increased morale to 
struggle for justice. Having been respected, he 
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will always be the more convinced that he de- 
served respect. He will know too that among the 
whites he has at least a few outright allies. And 
finally his faith will always be stronger that 
still other whites will prove susceptible to the 
claims of justice. 

The effect on white students will be no less 
lasting. Never will they be able to live as in- 
differently and callously toward their neighbors 
down by the creek as Southerners ordinarily do. 
Wherever they live and whatever they do they 
will be conscious of the Negro element in the 
community, and of its claims upon them. For 
example, a ministerial student in Virginia writes 
me that at the first interracial meeting he ever 
attended he realized how out of touch his re- 
ligion was with the vital issues of his day and 
locality. Then and there, he says, he decided 
that he must rethink his life’s work. 

And, finally, student interracialism, as con- 
servative as it may be, is a body blow at the Jim 
Crow bug-a-boo, especially as regards segregat- 
ed eating. Most whites, as well as plenty of 
Negroes, regard mixed eating with something 
of the same kind of dread that an ancient Jew 
had for touching the Holy of Holies or an In- 
dian has for doing violence to a sacred cow. 
How can it be done without something awful 
happening? Well, each of these student organ- 
izations slaughters a sacred cow at least once a 
year, some of them once a month. Participators 
do not fall dead. They are not even socially 
ostracized! Society is not so irrationally danger- 
ous as was thought. 

Student interracialism, on the other hand, has 
some very real limitations. 

In the first place it is not conscious enough 
of its social goals. An oft stated aim of students 
is to create between the races a sense of religious 
brotherhood. That is all very well provided it is 
remembered that religion absolutely has not the 
resources to enable people, except those rare 
individuals highly gifted in the art of seeing be- 
neath externalities, to feel a deep respect for 
other people who are herded into the rear of 
street cars, who consent to being called by their 
first names, and are barred from office holding 
and jury service. Religion hardly has the re- 
sources, too, to enable the victims of such out- 
rages to love their oppressors. -H-religion is to 
receive any share of the credit for solving the 
race problem, so far as the judgment of intelli- 
gent men is concerned, it must do more than 
help a few scattered individuals transcend this 
evil society ; it must impel them to transform it. 

Similarly, student interracialism puts too ex- 
clusive emphasis on appreciation of the cultural 
achievements of individual Negroes. It is all 
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very well to meet together and contemplate the 
art of Roland Hayes or Paul Robeson. But more 
must be done. Opportunity to achieve must be 
guaranteed all children. Further, and especially 
since only a few at best would care to be art- 
ists, a struggle must be made to provide all Ne- 
groes the opportunity to earn enough money to 
enjoy health and to hold such political positions 
as will guarantee freedom and justice. 

One main reason why a student interracial 
organization has so much of the atmosphere of 
a literary club instead of being a center of so- 
cial agitation is that white students have not 
as yet realized the relationship between the pres- 
ent status of the Negro and the general high 
level of poverty and ignorance obtaining among 
the total population of the South. During the 
last five years much has been said concerning 
the economic inter-dependence of all groups. We 
have all learned enough economics to under- 
stand that laborers must have purchasing power 
before business can thrive. But until now it has 
never been disclosed to Southern students what 
the South has paid in terms of wasted soil, cheap 
and inefficient labor, poor schools for whites as 
well as colored, and undeveloped resources for 
perpetuating within itself a fourth of its popu- 
lation in enforced ignorance and poverty. Inter- 
racialism is now motivated largely by humani- 
tarianism and a kind of religious idealism. Con- 
sequently at best it barely escapes patronage. It 
will never become a movement determined to 
work thoroughgoing results until it perceives its 
ideals to be practical necessities for all con- 
cerned. 

Then it should be said further that white and 
Negro students, taken by and large, have all too 
little interest in fundamental issues anyhow. 
Their minds run, it seems, to trivalities. Last 
spring at a Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A. state student 
conference a really radical speaker spoke pas- 
sionately of the present agonized world and with 
special reference to the plight of exploited groups 
everywhere. He spoke of the Jews in Hitler’s 
Germany, of the workers in what was then Doll- 
fuss’ Austria, and of the Negroes in our own 
America. But in the discussion that followed 
the students expressed the opinion that before 
these remoter problems should be handled cer- 
tain campus tyrannies ought to be dealt with. 
When the leader of the meeting asked a young 
man, a Negro who seemed to represent the mind 
of the group, to list concretely some of these 
grievances that exponent of modern youth revolt 
answered that the most pressing problems con- 
fronting the student on his campus were ad- 
ministration rules regarding dancing and the 
need for bigger meals to be served in the dining 
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room. The speaker of that occasion, with whom 
we may disagree but can hardly fail to sympa- 
thize, has since said, “I am quite pessimistic 
about the present student generation. They seem 
to me to be a soft lot on the whole with very 
few real leaders among them.” 

But the deepest reason for the lack of a great- 
er vitality within student interracialism is that, 
as it now exists, it has found no method of ex- 
pressing its ideals commensurate with the depth 
and breadth of the problem it is dealing with. 
Not a few organizations launch no projects 
whatever. Aside from defying certain segregation 
restrictions they do nothing but talk. Conse- 
quently they are asphyxiated by a consciousness 
of their own futility. They literally talk them- 
selves to death. Other organizations have such 
aims as the organizing of Boy Scouts among 
Negro youth, securing the right for Negroes to 
ride in buses, and doing relief work among des- 
titute Negro families. These aims are of course 
commendable but they are not fundamental. 
The realization of all of them would still leave 
the Negro outside the pale of citizenship and 
without the privilege of rising up to whatever 
position economically his individual ability and 
worth rightfully entitle him. 

Student interracialism, like adult interracial- 
ism, is exceedingly conscious of the fact that it 
is a minority movement. It does not yet dare 
draw the line of battle at a fundamental issue. 
It is still faithful to the “gradual process” meth- 
od of achieving its ends. To speed up the at- 
tack, its leaders believe, would merely incite 
violent opposition and retard progress. This of 
course is a matter of judgment and does not 
necessarily reveal a lack of earnestness as some 
radicals assert. 

There is more than a possibility that sometime 
activity on the campuses of Southern colleges 
will graduate into a radical effort to revolu- 
tionize the political and economic aspects of the 
present structure of race relations. Adequate 
idealism exists for such an effort. To listen to 
the testimonies of college youth in which they 
publicly avow brotherhood to members of the 
opposite race and express their hatred for the 
brutality and injustice of the present order is to 
feel convinced that all we need to get thorough- 
going results is a technique, a program of action, 
by which this idealism may be harnessed. 

Such a program of action, if it ever material- 
izes, may be religious. At present the movement 
is dominated by religious individuals. This does 
not mean by any means that ministerial or mis- 
sionary students on the various campuses are 
especially active interracially, for that is not the 
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Marian Anderson in Denmark 


AN APPRECIATION 
By Roy CoverLey 


OUNTEE Cullen, in a moment of perfectly 
justified bitterness, has addressed these lines 
to the white people of America: 
“Though I match you with your best, 
Triple circumstance 
Must confirm the verdict lest 
It be laid to chance .. .” 
Because of this condition, 


I had the honor of being with Miss Ander- 
son several times during her present European 
tour. I was with her on that memorable evening 
when she endeared herself to the Danish public 
by singing gratis at a charity concert the day 
after she had learned that the Danish Ministry 
of Justice had forbidden her to give concerts in 

Denmark. “We cannot have 


it has become second nature 
to American Negroes to sound 


very loudly upon their trum- One of 
greatest singers, Marian 


pets praise of all their virtues. 
Unhappily, however, it is 
often overcome, as witnessed 
by the sometimes unjustified 
superlatives that swarm on 
the pages of Negro news- 
papers. In the realm of so- 
cial affairs, for instance, it is 
a standard joke that if Mrs. 
Brown has a few people in 


Anderson 


has achieved 
notable success abroad. 
Mr. De Coverley describes 
her reception in Denmark. 
—The Editor. 


these high-priced artists com- 
ing here and taking so much 
money out of Denmark,” the 
Minister of Justice had said, 
a week after Toscanini had 
conducted a single concert for 
a fee of, I think, twenty- 
thousand !roner. 
It so happened that Miss 
Anderson was the next “high- 
priced artist” to come to Co- 
penhagen, and the news- 
papers shouted loudly that if 


the world’s 


for two tables of whist— 

pardon, bridge—, and serves later in the eve- 
ning some hot dogs and perhaps a dash of 
spaghetti, the affair will unfailingly be reported 
in the local sheet to the effect that “Mrs. Some- 
thing-Brown (the ‘Something’ being the lady’s 
maiden name) entertained at bridge last Wed- 
nesday, a brilliant and numerous party which 
was refreshed with an exquisite and luxuriously 
served collation.” 

The reason for this state of affairs is all too 
apparent to me. I, too, am a dark brother and 
have suffered under the heel of white American 
prejudice. What I do not understand, however, 
is that sometimes, when there is something that 
really justifies every breath of trumpet-blowing 
that can be mustered, the dark magazines and 
newspapers are strangely silent. 

The chief concern of the American Negro is 
to show his white countrymen that he is every 
bit as good a human being—to match accomp- 
lishment for accomplishment. If, then, the 
American Negro finds himself possessed of some- 
thing that will more than match his white com- 
patriot’s favorite boast of “greatest in the world,” 
should he not seize upon it and shout it from the 
housetops ? 

Great fuss is made, and rightly so, over the 
world’s fastest humans, Tolan and Metcalfe. 
Why is not at least as much acclaim offered to 
Marian Anderson, the dark singer, the greatest 
contralto of all time? 


Marian Anderson were to be 
prevented from singing, it would look too much 
like prejudice against Negroes ,and Denmark 
must not be guilty of even the appearance of 
such a thing; After she sang that charity concert, 
public opinion was concentrated against the rul- 
ing. The outcome of it was that the Minister of 
Justice formally waived his ruling to favor Miss 
Anderson, and she was allowed to sing. Inci- 
dentally, I must thank the singer for helping to 
soften his heart about me, also. For he had just 
previously ruled against my writing in Denmark, 
and, while the newspapers protested on my be- 
half as well, I think it was the strong fecling in 
favor of Miss Anderson that moved him to re- 
store my permission to write. 

I was, of course, present at that first trium- 
phal concert in Copenhagen, one of the great 
moments in a tour glittering with triumphs. Sit- 
ting just a few seats away from me I noticed 
Herr Zahle, the Minister of Justice and his wife. 
Most of the ambassadors in Copenhagen were 
present. Applause thundered for perhaps ten 
minutes when she walked onto the platform, be- 
fore she had sung a single note. She stood there, 
with that strange look of quiet wistfulness that 
lives always upon her face, and bowed slowly, 
ripplingly, like a dark, swaying cypress. Purple 
orchids curled at the waist of her slim black 
velvet gown, touched with silver. Flashlights 
flicked quick lightnings into her soft eyes. Then 
she began to sing. 
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‘foo great a concentration of beauty is per- 
haps a racking thing to behold. I know that 
many times during that concert the combina- 
tion of the stately, beautiful dark woman, the 
matchless, indescribable, darkly shimmering 
voice, the utterly flawless technique and the 
overflowing fountain of emotion, caused my 
heart to almost burst within me. Many times I 
looked around me and saw Danes—Danes, who 
would rather do almost anything than show 
emotion-—sitting with their programmes crum- 
pled in their hands, their heads bowed, unable 
to look at her. 


I might go on to tell of her splendid Schubert 
her Debussy, her Sibelius—sung in Finnish—, 
her gentle Swedish folk-songs, her Rachmani- 
noff, her Verdi. There were six languages on 
her programme that evening. But readers grow 
weary of superlatives. Suffice it to say that the 
Copenhagen critics, at the mention of whom the 
greatest musicians tremble, found her, as did 
W. J. Henderson of the “Sun,” “the greatest 
contralto alive,” and perhaps the finest singer 
in the world today. 


And I may mention, for the encouragement 
of the dark folk of America, that after the con- 
cert I saw the American Ambassador seek her 


Marian Anderson 
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out amid mountains of flowers and ranks of 
people bending to do her homage, take her by 
the hand and say, “We're proud of you, Miss 
Anderson. America will not forget you.” 

Which brings me to the observation that it is 
eminently desirable that Negroes should fully 
realize the value of Marian Anderson to the 
race. She is a modest soul, with no trace of 
the prima donna about her, with a kindly 
warmth that enchants people who meet her, and 
a sad, sweet smile. I have before me an inter- 
view with her that appeared in a leading Copen- 
hagen magazine. It says in part: “Dignified 
and quiet, she sits in the reception room of the 
Palace Hotel and speaks about herself. But one 
must mention that her statements are reluct- 
ant. She answers the many questions but says 
with a little smile, ‘How can all this interest the 
public? Don’t you think that just my work is 
enough?’ ” 

And again: “We are not conscious of her 
dark color. When Marian Andersgn walks onto 
the platform we notice first of all her gracious, 
lissom appearance and beautiful deportment. 
And as soon as she opens her mouth we are 
imprisoned by her cultivated, individual art.” 

Surely this is proof that Miss Anderson 
matches accomplishment for accomplishment 
with her white rivals. And she surpasses them. 

She has been feted in every place she has 
visited in Europe and it has left her quite un- 
touched. At a dinner at which I proudly bore 
the commission of making known to her in a 
speech the feelings of her hosts, I asked her how 
she felt about her success as far as its relation 
to the race was concerned. She answered that, 
first and foremost, she felt it obligatory to de- 
velop herself as highly as possible, to justify her 
existence on earth. Then, the thought that every- 
thing she did well might have a beneficial effect 
on the race spurred her on and made the rough 
places easicr to overcome. And she thought thad 
the best way to help the race was to make the 
most of one’s-self. If everyone did that, then 
the race as a whole must inevitably benefit. 


There is no need for comment. 


Speaking to Marian Anderson, watching her 
receive the felicitations of admiring people, 
lunching and dining with her, I have always the 
feeling that she is very lonely. Her wistful, al- 
most tragic eyes puzzle me always. I wonder if 
it is because she does not feel enough of that 
special, warm, vibrant affection that only Ne- 
groes can give, reaching out to her from her 


people ? 
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Cletus 


“¢‘OOD-bye Willie Carr! Drop in soon again ! 

Yo’ mighty kind to old Hammie, mighty 
kind! Aint sayin’ much ’bout all that food yo’ 
done brought me—an’ that store tobacco—only 
had two-three pipes er niggerhead left! No, I 
aint sayin’ much, but the heart is sayin’ all the 
things this old mouth can’t say right!” The 
old Negro, tall and straight 


By Henry B. Jones 


for an all night orgy. As yet the wind only 
whispered of secret doings among the tree tops 
where Willie Carr hurried across the slecping 
fields. But on the uplands old wind shouted and 
whistled about the wooded ridges as if it meant 
to chase Willie to his warm cabin. A short three 
miles and one hill before the little Negro would 
be home. Halfway he crossed 


as one of the young pines be- 
sides his cabin door shuffled 
after his visitor to the door. 
As Willie Carr pulled back 
the pine planks, Hammie ad- 
ded soberly, “Now don’t yo’ 
be botherin’ none *bout the 
way the men was jokin’ you 
*bout that fat tush-sow Leda 
Simms! Widows is poison! 1933- 
An’ hog-fat widows with 
eleven head of chillen is hell! 
I knows. My third woman 


This is the first install- 
ment of one of the stories 
awarded honorable men- 
tion in the Opportunity 
Literary Competition of 


the railroad tracks. The man 
looked at the oak trees beside 
the tracks, his eyes wide and 
a bit fearful. Buzzards sham- 
bled and stirred on the lower 
limbs of the trees. As Willie 
stared, two flapped up from 
the track ditch. A groan halt- 
ed him. Willie’s keen eyes saw 
a dark hump in the trench 


was a widow!” 

Willie Carr raised his somber eyes to the face 
of his friend and a smile warmed old Hammie 
Dogs and children and old people recognized a 
friend when the little Negro smiled. “I aint 
botherin’ none! I gets riled a lot while they all 
is jokin’ me down at the Belton store. I laugh 
when I get away! Today Parson Pullen raised 
his preachin’ voice to the men, they got so bad! 
But that didn’t stop Leda Simms! She swarms 
over a man so!” Willie stepped out to meet the 
November rain. 

“Recon yo’ must git mighty lonesome up in 
the cabin—jes yo’ an’ the mules!” A while 
back, I thought you had a sweet eye fo’ Rannie 
Mays! That singin’ man took her right away 
from the Belton boys!” 

“No! Rannie Mays jest never laughed at me 
like the other Belton gals. Rannie was as sweet 
as she was purtty!” 

“She was that, Willie! She was that! Them 
eyes er hers an’ that dimple used to make old 
Hammie perk up! Here I am clackin’ an’ the 
rain is gettin’ worse!” 

“T wants to git home befo’ dark too! Good- 
bye Hammie!” 

“Good-bye, Willie Carr! The Good Lord 
bless yo’ !” 

Willie smiled up at the old Negro again and 
trotted into the gray wetness. The door scraped 
and creaked shut. 

Rain was about the business of making ready 


—The Editor. which he thought might be a 
sick calf or a colt. In the 
misty half light he was not 
sure. He ran to the thing the 

buzzards waited for. A long whistle slid from 
his lips. 


Crumpled in the gully was the biggest dog 
Willie Carr had ever met. A dog as big as a colt, 
shaggy, with a great head and a powerful body. 
The beast’s eyes were closed and the mighty 
sides shook with the battle for air and life. Clos- 
er inspection revealed a gash on the shoulder 
and the belly was almost ripped open. Blood 
added a new shade of red to the mud in the 
drain. “Poor houn’s been throwed off a train.” 
Willie muttered. He gently touched the great 
head, rousing a weak growl. 


The little Negro snatched off his damp coat, 
his shirt. It was the work of a few seconds 
to tear the shirt in strips. These he bound about 
the body of the dog with toil worn hands be- 
coming as deft and tender as a woman’s. As 
easily as he could, Willie managed to place the 
dog across his sturdy shoulders. He staggered to 
his feet. Often he had carried a hog in this 
fashion, but only for short distances. Now the 
way to his cabin seemed to stretch out to the 
sea and over high mountains. After a few steps, 
he thought of going after ‘Bias, his gray mule, 
but he shook his head. The buzzards would have 
the dog before he returned. 

After what seemed a day’s march to Willie 


Carr, he was compelled to lower his burden to 
a patch of rabbit grass. Sweat and rain covered 
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his body; the muscles of his legs ached worse 
than his shoulders, his back felt like it might 
never straighten again, but the beast still 
breathed and Willie Car was glad. Then on 
again, his mouth crooked, his eyes mere slits. 
Wilic never forgot that last struggle. It was not a 
stray dog, near death, but a friend which hung 
over his tortured body. A crooning chant eased 
the pain and the weight. 


“Lord, let Willie get this poor houn’ to the 
cabin an’ save him! He’s a mighty fine houn’ 
dog, yo’ knows that Lord! Yo’ sure been good 
to me, Lord, sendin’ a good friend like this, an’ 
I knows we all is comin’ home safe! One more 
rest, Lord! Can’t help restin’! This body is most 
wore out! Sure one pow’ful big, heavy dog— 
an’ a good dog, yo’ knows that, Lord! That’s 
why we gonter save him. These legs is shaikn’ 
an’ stumblin’ something sinful, like they does 
when they is skeered! But they aint skeered now, 
Lord, jest awful tired, pow’ful tired! They'll 
make it, Lord, they'll make it! Glory be! 
There’s home! Don’t it look good! The old 
cabin aint never looked so zood befo’! The last 
rest here on the cabin floor. Lord, Yo’ done 
brung us home, an’ ev’rything is gonter be fine! 
A lettle rest, dog, an’ Willie’s gonter fix yo’ like 
yo was a hurt baby!” For several minutes 


there was silence. 


Willie Carr nursed the huge brute with a ten- 
derness which might have been laughable but 
for the results. Ever since the little Negro had 
been old enough to pick cotton, he had been 
alone and lonely. Hard and steady work had 
helped him forget how lonely he was. When Jim 
Cullen, the farmer he had been with all his life, 
died as silently as he had lived, he left Willie 
the cabin and ten acres. The little Negro had 
hoped for some favor from the Belton girls. A 
farm and a cabin were important if the owner 
was not, but the women laughed at him still, 
so he continued to work hard. No, Rannie Mays 
never laughed at Willie. He liked to think about 
Rannie after he had done the day’s work, but 
he knew Rannie was not for him. This made 
him wistful in the spring and at harvest time, 
otherwise he was always cheerful. 


Now the dog was in the cabin. Willie Carr 
had a living thing to care for which was more 
concerned with the ways of men than his mules 
and the chickens. For a long time the great 
hound reclined on a piece of worn carpet near 
the fireplace. The beast consumed vast quan- 
tities of broth and hash, served from a spoon, for 
the dog had left much blood down there by the 
tracks. At last a day came when the hound 
thumped his tail and raised his gaunt body to 
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stiff legs and walked grandly out to the sun- 
light. 
Willie named the dog Cletus, after his father. 
The elder Carr had hastened to more carefree 
pastures when the advent of the eighth Carr, 
Willie was a certainty. The little Negro often 
thought about his wandering parent; how good 
it would be to have him on the farm; the good 
times the two might have hunting over wood 
and swamp land, and what fine crops could be 
raised by two strong men. Willie had never 
seen his father. Only memories of him re- 
mained, memories of the tales told to Willie by 
his mother, rather faint pictures, because she 
had died when the boy was seven. The bearing 
and care of eight children and hard toil had 
defeated her. All his brothers and sisters were 
dead or wanderers too, so Willie Carr thought 
often of his father. The great beast he had 
nursed back to life was called Cletus. 

The hound Cletus became a personage and 
a hero throughout the county. He mended 
rapidly under the care of his master, and he 
soon displayed himself as a dog of parts where 
watchfulness of Willie and hunting was the 
business afoot. On coon and possum he was a 
master ; a wildcat gave him no trouble ; twice he 
brought down deer unaided and in the swamp- 
lands he had met and conquered a black bear. 

Cletus and Willie Carr were always together. 
When the sober faced little Negro plowed his 
fields, Cletus ranged the woods far and wide, 
seeking adventure wherever his cold nose led 
him. But ever so often he would return to the 
farm. Cletus would stand like a carven thing on 
the knoll above the woodlot and make sure that 
affairs were as they should be with Willie and 
the mules. A shout, a wave of the hand from his 
master, then the big hound would wheel and 
melt into the underbrush and the shadows. 

Sunday nights Cletus waited patiently until 
church dismissed. As soon as he saw short, broad 
shouldered Willie, brave in a ‘store suit? and a 
collar, he stalked regally to the man’s side. 
Cletus never noticed the other Negroes, nor dis- 
played the joy he felt until he and Willie were 
alone. Then he would clamp his great jaws on 
Willie’s arm and shake a happy chuckle from 
him. Sometimes when work and supper were 
over and the weather was fine, Willie and Cletus 
had a rough game they played. Cletus would 
pass the Negro as though he did not exist, then 
like a flash of gray light he turned and charged, 
grasping a shoulder to bring the man crashing 
to the grass. At first Willie was hurled, laughing, 
all about the front yard. Cletus outweighed his 
master by a good thirty pounds, so wrestling 
the beast was useless. Afterwards Willie became 


as cunning as the dog. At the slashing turn, the 
man learned to dive under Cletus, a hump up- 
ward and the beast would be sent rolling over 
the grass. 

Willie Carr laughed more after Cletus came 
to the cabin than he had in his whole life. In 
understanding, in knowing the heart of a man, 
Cletus was better than old Hammie. In the 
spring when the mocking bird in the magnolia 
tree back of the cabin called to the shadows on 
still moonlight nights and the things in Willie 
Carr’s heart needed a friend, there was Cletus. 
The hound stretched his great body at Willie’s 
feet, eyes calm and intent, ears cocked just right 
and now and then a thump of the tail at the 
proper places in his master’s talk, to show how 
he understood and felt about secret things. 
Every spring Cletus left Willie and the farm 
for a few days. The first spring this happened, 
Willie Carr was a changed man for a whole 
week. He never felt the same afterwards toward 
Parson Pullen, because that worthy had refused 
to pray for the return of Cletus. Willie had 
prayed with all his simple heart in the plea, 
that he might see the great hound again, but 
he feared his own prayers might not be heeded, 
coming from such a lowdown man. 

Cletus nuzzled his master’s neck with his 
cold nose on the fifth day of his terrible absence. 
Willie cursed the hound, crooning the oaths in 
a bass that would keep husky and break a bit, 
while he shook the massive head from side to 
side. Afterwards Willie understood that Cletus 
had private affairs of his own in the spring, but 
not much work was done about the farm when 
the dog was away. Each time might be the last 
the little Negro would see his friend. 


The Belton Negroes never tired of the wonder 
tales Willie told them concerning Cletus. Many 
of the dog’s exploits the Beltonians knew first 
hand. There was the Christmas night rescue. 
When Willie had business in Belton where a dog 
was out of place—which was not often, Cletus 
was left at old Hammie’s cabin. The hound 
tolerated the old Negro. This Christmas night 
Willie had gone to a party at Purdue’s dance 
hall. Willie danced not at all so he mingled free- 
ly with corn in a high state of liquid potency. 
Long after midnight Willie staggered from the 
hall, desiring sleep only and in any place. He 
chose the middle of the state road and snored 
to the coldest Christmas Belton had suffered in 
a generation. 

Cletus’ bays awoke old Hammie. So frantic 
was the hound that Hammie snatched open the 
door. A mighty bound and the dog was a part 
of the night. 

How the hound found Willie remained a 
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much discussed mystery to the Beltonians. ( \etys 
came upon the senseless little Negro just as a 
party of Christmas revellers in a motor car, cut- 
out wide open, hurtled for the county line, 
Cletus dove from the road bank, sank his ‘ceth 
into a limp shoulder and strove with corded 
muscles until his master was beside the road. 
The car missed the pair by the thickness of 
fender paint. Cletus pulled Willie to the stiff 
grass on the bank and sank down besides him 
to warm and protect for the rest of the night. 

Willie Carr awoke to a cold dawn, sober and 
very stiff, cold to his bones. The tracks he and 
Cletus and the car had made on the road told a 
tale true and clear. 

“Cletus, I’m most ’shamed. Look where the 
car passed over where we muster been! Yo’ had 
wings, Cletus! Angel wings! Let’s go home! Yo’ 
is pappy an’ mammy an’ kin folks to me, 
Cletus !” 

The Negroes declared that Cletus and Willie 
could talk to one another without words; that 
each knew where the other was when miles 
arated them, and that the two liked and dis- 
liked the same folks. 


One October morning, a real hunter’s morn- 
ing, Willie and Cletus sallied forth. The hound 
was as full of fun and vitality as a puppy, 
bounding after every fresh trail. Willie, gun 
resting easily in the crook of his arm, chuckled 
at the dog’s eagerness. A long, deep bay and 
Cletus was away on a deer track. Soon the man 
noted a change in the hound’s cry and Willie 
knew he was in hot pursuit of a new quarry. 

Cletus had come flush upon ‘Gold Fire,’ the 
superb fox which defied every hound and hunter 
in the county. Gold Fire had breakfasted grand- 
ly upon a fine buff Orpington, and was jogging 
leisurely to his den for a well deserved sleep. 
The hound gazed him as he topped a bare 
ridge. Cletus had always disdained hunting Gold 
Fire, but this morning he left the deer track 
and went after the clever animal. The Fox never 
hurried, even when the best pack in the county 
was after him. Fhe Negroes declared he was The 
Old Boy’s pet fox and that he bore a charmed 
life. Had he not escaped the best shots and 
eluded the keenest hounds round about Belton? 

Cletus knew nothing of this, so he pushed 
Gold Fire closer than he had ever been hunted. 
All the Fox’s tricks were useless. With the hound 
barely thirty yards behind him, he ran for the 
swamp. Here he gained a few precious yards, 
but Cletus was hunting by sight now. The fox 
was at last brought to bay on the bole of a great 
cypress. Cletus boomed the news to Willie. 

The little Negro heard the hound’s news just 
as he entered the swamp, and he chuckled again, 
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wondering what manner of beast the dog had 
cornered. In the swamp the going was slower. 
If he missed a path, a ‘suck hole’ might call 
death, but Willie and Cletus knew every path 
and morass, each channel and islet. The man 
shouted to Cletus when he saw the plain trail 
the two animals had made. He knew the tracks 
of the big fox. 

It was well toward mid-morning before he 
neared the dog and his quarry. He had guided 
himself by an occasional deep bay. Willie hur- 
ried now. He jumped a grass tuft which the 
hound had done in his long, loping stride. Willie 
sank to his knees. When he raised a leg, he sank 
deeper. He threw his gun upon the raised roots 
of a willow and struggled with the slime. The 
mud seemed alive and eager to pull away every 
leg muscle. Willie grasped the saw-edged grass 
near him and pulled. Roots( clods and stems 
loosened. Worry and fear were struggling in the 
little Negro’s eyes now and his mouth was grim. 
Again and again he shouted for Cletus. 

Mud was at Willie’s elbows when he heard 
the rush of Cletus. The dog seemed to know the 
danger. He became cautious about his own 
footing. Off came the man’s coat, costing a few 
more precious inches. 

“Grabit, Cletus! Grabit!” 

Massive jaws clamped on the coat, four paws 
raced in a furious back tread. A cold sweat 
rolled down Willie’s face, gray and strained. 
Every muscle on the hound’s superb body stood 
out like rigid snakes. Inch by inch the ooze 
yielded ; the hips were free, next the thighs. 

A sickening rip; the old coat tore in two. 

Willie fell on his face; the dog recoiled a full 
length backward. 

“Cletus!” screamed Willie. He exterded a 
despairing black hand. The hound was as fran- 
tic as his master now. Strong teeth sank to the 
bones in the hand. A mighy pull, pounding 
feet and Willie was safe on sweet, firm earth. 

Willie flung a mud covered arm about the 
shaggy neck. For the better part of an hour the 
pair rested, motionless in body and soul. At the 
touch of new vigor, Willie pushed to his knees, 
a simple prayer dropped from his tired lips: 

“Lord, I thank yo’ fo’ Cletus. ’'m mighty 
proud yo’ send him to save me! Lord, make me 
be good to Cletus fo’ always! He’s all the folks 
I got! I thank yo’ Lord!” 

Man and dog arose. Willie got his gun from 
the willow roots and the friends marched soberly 
and carefully back to the cabin. 

Next day the bitten hand was sore and stiff, 
so Willie Carr made it an excuse for lazying 
about. The little Negro sat in front of the cabin, 
Cletus at his feet and basked in the autumn 
sunlight. Both were content with silence. Now 
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and then Willie would reach down and roughly 
shake the great head, swearing fondly at the 
beast. Suddenly Cletus raised his ears and turned 
his head intently down toward the road. 

““Looka here, Cletus! A woman comin’ to see 
us!” Willie said in wonder, “She walks strong 
like a man, a man with sore foots! She’s awful 
tired, Cletus.” Willie walked toward the road 
path. “Cletus, it’s Rannie Mays!” he whispered, 
then he ran, calling, “Rannie, Rannie Mays! 
Come on up! My, it’s good to see yo’!” He 
hurried to meet the woman, Cletus stalking be- 
hind him. 

“Good mo’ning, Willie Carr! I know I is 
the last person yo’ ’spected to see!” she smiled 
down at Willie. There was that dimple, the 
eyes as sweet as ever, but quieter and wiser 
somehow. 

“Come right in the cabin and rest! Rannie 
I sure is glad to see yo"! Yo’ been way now— 
two-three years! My yo’ dressed fine, but them 
shoes aint never meant fo’ walkin’ these yere 
hills! Come in!” 

Rannie rested back in Willie’s big rocker, 
closing her eyes for a moment. “I’m tired. I 
been walkin’ since sun-up. I got to Belton yister- 
dy, but the olks ast so many fool quesions I jes 
set out fo’ Neal Point where my sister is, my 
sister Birdie. My foots feel like two boils on fire. 

“Now look at me, Rannie,” cried Willie, 
‘standin’ lookin at yo’ like a snake froze chick- 
en!” He bustled to the fireplace. From the floor 
he took a battered tin tub and filled it with hot 
water from the pot hanging over the fire. Willie 
was pleased the water was ready. He placed the 
tub before Rannie and darted to get a bottle of 
persimmon juice to pour in the water. A hand- 
ful of juniper and bay leaves were added. 
Rannie winced when she pulled off her shoes 
and thin stockings and Willie turned away his 
head, distressed. The feet were swollen and bled 
where the huge blisters had broken. The little 
Negro went to a chair where Cletus waited. 
Rannie tilted her head back on the chair and 
closed her eyes. 

Willie lit his corncob and gazed at Rannie, 
his eyes shining. Lord, Rannie was prettier than 
ever, deeper breasted and fuller. Looked mighty 
nice with her hair cut short and that brown 
dress was just right for the copper skin. 

But it was Rannie’s mouth which was most 
disturbing to Willie Carr, the sort of mouth 
meant to croon to a baby, and tired as the face 
was, there was still a trace of the dimple he liked 
so much. ‘Rannie’s awful sweet, an’ it’s fine she 
come up here! I wonder where that show fellow 
is now?” Willie thought. He bent over and pat- 
ted Cletus on his flank. When he looked up 
again, Rannie was watching him. 

(To be concluded in October issue.) 
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Valiant Men and Free 


By Francis J. GRIMKE 


tapes Alabama Supreme Court has refused a 
new trial to the two Scottsboro boys and 
fixed the time for their execution August 31. 
After all, I do not see that there is very much 
difference between lynching a Negro by the mob 
and treating him in the manner in which these 
boys have been treated by the state under the 
cover of law. They were ar- 


under such conditions, to fare no better at the 

hand of the court than at that of the mob 
What is to be done? What can be done? 
Nothing, except to go on protesting, crying aloud 
against the injustice ; and also urging the church 
and the rightly disposed citizens to come to the 
rescue, as some few are doing, and set in vigor- 
ous operation the forces of 


rested, tried, convicted, it is 
true, but on evidence and un- 
der circumstances that make 
it a mere travesty of justice. 
Every one is assumed to be 
innocent until proven to be 
guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. What proof is there 
beyond a reasonable doubt 
that these boys are guilty? 
That there was doubt, and 
serious doubt as to their guilt, 


A distinguished clergy- 
man makes an appeal for 
the application of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the 
problems of race. 

—The Editor. 


moral and spiritual education 
among the masses of the peo- 
ple. Thus may we hope, by 
pouring in the light of knowl- 
edge, by lifting up the great 
ideals and principles of Chris- 
tianity, to bring about a 
change for the better. A case 
like this, as well as the facts 
revealed by Arthur Raper in 
his noble book, The Tragedy 
of Lynching, show how sad- 
ly such education is needed 


is clear from the fact that 
when the verdict was ren- 
dered at the end of one of the trials, the presid- 
ing judge set it aside as not in accordance with 
the facts. No evidence since has been produced, 
through all the phases it has since passed, that 
makes it any less doubtful as to their guilt. And 
yet in face of the facts clearly, forcibly presented 
by the defence, the Supreme Court of the great 
state of Alabama votes to let the verdict stand 
and appoints a day for their execution. This is 
why I say, I do not see that there is very much 
difference between lynching a Negro by the 
mob, and doing it in this way under the cover of 
law; except that in the latter case it is even 
worse, for it is deliberately done, not in the heat 
of passion as in the case of the mob, but calmly, 
deliberately, and by the legal lights of the pro- 
fession and not by the rabble. 


A blunder has clearly been made in this case. 
These boys ought not to have been found guilty ; 
but since they have been so adjudged, and since 
the case involves the testimony of several Negroes 
against that of a white woman, though a woman 
of questionable character, at what ever cost, the 
word of the white woman must be upheld. It 
will never do to take the testimony of Negroes 
in preference to hers. It would outrage Southern 
sentiment, and it would be setting a bad prece- 
dent. This is the thing that the Negro has to 
encounter when his accuser happens to be white, 
and especially, a white woman. He is likely, 


in every part of the South. 
We talk about sending missionaries to the 
heathen. Where in all the world, even in the 
darkest regions of heathendom are missionaries, 
real missionaries, men and women who know 
the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures 
and who have the courage to preach and live 
it, than right here in so-called Christian 
America? 

The awful things that are taking place in the 
South, particularly, the treatment that is ac- 
corded to Negroes, are appalling. Every time a 
horrid lynching occurs or a travesty of justice 
as in the Scottsboro case, I find myself crying 
out, “How long, O Lord, how long!” Or send- 
ing up the prayer of the psalmist, “Oh let the 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end; but 
establish the just.” 

I am reminded also in this connection of 
Tennyson’s noble lines : 

“Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of Good. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land— 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

Are not these the very qualities that are particu- 
larly needed in our southland ? 

“The valiant man and free,” not the miserable 
(Continued on Page 288) 
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Negro Workers and Organized Labor 


A LITTLE more than a year ago the National 

Industrial Recovery Act was passed by the 
United States Congress. It carried significant 
implications for all groups of American citizens. 
For organized labor it created one of the most 
challenging situations in its history. The devas- 
tating lethargy that characterized workers in the 
mills, shops and mines, due 
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By Jesse O. THomas 


the NRA. Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers spread propaganda among its members 
to the effect that John Lewis, head of the Min- 
ers’ Union, was an under-cover representative of 
President Roosevelt and ate breakfast with him 
every morning. 

The following quotation from the Cleveland 
Citizen,’ an organ of the 
labor movement of that city, 


partly to the protracted un- 
employment and widespread 
depression, was displaced by 
a new spirit of collective 
mindedness. 

This awakened conscious- 
ness of the New Deal for la- 
bor manifested itself in an al- 
most universal spirit of rest- 
lessness which was character- 
ized by simultaneous strikes 
bobbing up in every part of 


ers. 


jesse O. Thomas, south- 
ern field secretary of the 
National Urban League, 
tells the reasons for the or- 
ganization of the Commit- 


tee of 100 for Negro Work- 


-The Editor. 


indicates the extent of activ- 
ity among labor: 

“The organization of work- 
ers has been proceeding so 
rapidly in Ohio that it is 
physically impossible for 
union officials to respond to 
all the calls for trained men 
and women to address meet- 
ings.” 

The Trade Union Unity 
League, organized by the 


the country. Then appeared 
large black headlines across 
the pages of our dailies in every city, village and 
hamlet, such statements as “Strike Grips Oak- 
land;” “Frisco Reds Are Raided; “13,000 
Workers Quit in Alabama Cotton Mill Dispute ;” 
“First Truck of Gasoline and Food Brought in 
Under Heavy Guard.” 

These labor controversies have enveloped 
every type of workmen including laundry wrok- 
ers, longshoremen, truck drivers, textile opera- 
tives and those employed in the iron and steel 
industries. 

Another evidence of a sense of new security 
on the part of labor has been evidenced by the 
disposition of the leaders to increase the numeri- 
cal strength of their various crafts and unions, 
and the remarkable strides which have been 
made in this direction. The Federal Union form 
of organization, which was set up to deal with 
small local groups not covered by the jurisdiction 
of any national craft union, seems to appeal to 
the worker more than the old craft type. More 
than thirteen hundred such units have been or- 
ganized since July 1, 1933. This is more than 
five times as many as the total organized five 
years previous, beginning in 1928. 

The American Federation of Labor has en- 
countered some difficulties in penetrating the un- 
organized field of labor. Its leaders have been 
considered by many as reactionary and it has 
been regarded by others as the official union of 


Communist Party to displace 
the A. F. of L. as the dominating influence in 
labor, has had a rapid increase in its mem- 
bers. 

This new spirit toward collective action has 
registered in unionized activity in the automo- 
bile, clothing, coal, rubber and textile industries 
as well as in the power and electric equipment 
enterprises. Representatives of the textile indus- 
try claim that more than 130,000 workers in 
various sections of the country have been or- 
ganized in recent months. They claim that in 
the South there are some three hundred locals 
recently organized—seventy-four of them in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Section 7 A of the National Recovery Act is 
undoubtedly responsible for the major emphasis 
in this new awakening that has taken place 
among the industrial workers in the last twelve 
months. 

Section 7 A of the National Recovery Act 


reads as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Every code of fair competition, agree- 
ment, and license approved, prescribed, or issued under 
this title shall contain the following conditions: (1) That 
employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives or in self-organ- 
ization or in other concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion; (2) that no employee and no one seeking employ- 
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ment shall be required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President.” 


While the American Federation of Labor has 
been a rallying center for the workers of America 
for many decades, it is now facing not only a 
New Deal but a New Day. Labor in the United 
States is facing the most firmly entrenched and 
ruthless capitalistic system of the world. Any 
labor movement that is to survive the transition 
through which labor is now passing must be so 
constructed that it can lend itself to the highly 
integrated structure of American industry. Al- 
ready new trends are arising in the rank of 
labor characterized by unauthorized strikes 
against the present leadership. 

The formation of what is called an adverse 
opinion among railroad shop workers toward the 
American Federation of Labor was crystallized in 
the establishing recently in Chicago of an organ- 
ization known as the “Independent Organiza- 
tion of Western Lines.” The promoters of this 
movement repudiate the discriminatory prac- 
tices of the American Federation of Labor and 
protest against what is considered abnormally 
high membership fee. This new labor union 
essays to welcome all workers regardless of race 
or section from whence they come. 

Excepi in a few isolated cases, Negroes are 
not being included in any considerable numbers 
either in the controversial aspects of this new 
birth or by inclusion into peaceful membership 
of the various labor unions. 

While Section 7 A has greatly increased the 
security of labor in general; in so far as the dif- 
ferent labor organizations thus benefited deny 
and exclude Negroes from their membership by 
constitutions or rituals, the position of Negro 
labor has been made less favorable. It was the 
intention of the government in passing this legis- 
lation on behalf of labor to benefit all workers. 
On account of the unsportsman-like and anti- 
social attitude of the majority of the membership 
and heads of many of the unions and crafts, the 
position of Negroes has been made even more 
disadvantageous. 

In the City of St. Louis, we learn that Negro 
laborers were forced out of employment by the 
threats of the American Federation of Labor 
made by the Business Agent against the con- 
tractors. Jobs were picketed by Negroes and 
whites who were not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. They were attacked by 
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three car loads of American Federation 0! Labor 
representatives. 

On the Homer Phillips Hospital, a new Negro 
municipal hospital in St. Louis, the General Tile 
Company employed a Negro as tile setter ; where 
upon all the A. F. of L. men walked off and 
tied up the job. 

As a result an organization has been |ormed 
known as the “Allied Building Contractors As. 
sociation” in St. Louis composed of both Negro 
and white contractors who will not limit the 
employment of any particular race, but will 
extend the employment opportunity to all peo- 
ple on the basis of competency and efficiency. 

The Homer Phillips Hospital project has been 
closed and nailed up for eight weeks, according 
to our informant, on account of the unwilling. 
ness on the part of the membership of the Amer- 
can Federation of Labor to work on the same 
job with Negroes. 

In the midst of all that is being done, by, for, 
with or against organized labor, the Negro stands 
aghast. Having little or no information as to 
the history of different organized labor move- 
ments—only a faint understanding concerning 
the technique of collective bargaining ; in a more 
or less detached manner, the Negro wage earners 
of America stand and look at organized labor. 

According to the Primer for Negro Workers, 
published by the National Urban League, the 
following is the ratio of white to Negro workers 
in a selected group of occupations: 


No. of white No. of white 

Occupa- workers to one Occupa- workers to one 
tion Negro employed tion Negro employed 
842 Plumbers . 49 


Telephone operators.. 422 Operatives: chemical 
Bookkeepers and and allied industries 35 
Cashiers 287 Operatives: iron and 


Shoe factory steel machinery and 
operatives = . 248 vehicle industries 26 
Stenographers and Mail carriers 18 
Typists 231. ~—Laborers in explosives, 
All white collar ammunition and 
workers. .............. . 200 fireworks factories. 13 
Salesmen and Laborers in iron and 
saleswomen ... . 163 steel and machinery 
Electricians 145 factories .......... 6 
Textile Industry Iron mine workers 6 
operatives .................... 106 Laborers in blast fur- 
Machinists, mill- naces_ and _ steel 
wrights, tool makers 92 rolling mills . 5 
Clerks in stores.............. 78 Coal mine workers 5 
Operatives: electric Laborers in packing 
light and power houses ... 3 
69 Agricultural laborers 3 
Apprentices: building Domestic and personal 
and hand trades .... 61 service es 2 


One hundred and thirteen persons out of 
(Continued on Page 288) 
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— one speaks of unemployed workers 
almost invariably he excludes consideration 
of the professionals and semi-professionals. This 
is because the public has so frequently thought 
that all white collar salaries permitted savings, 
and all wages of unskilled and skilled workers 
permitted only bare subsistence. This, of course, 
is a fallacy. The teller in a bank, the social work- 
er, the librarian, the journalist, frequently gets 
less for a day’s work than does a teamster, a 
dining room steward, a tailor, a plasterer. In 
recent years the ministry and medicine, among 
the most lucrative professions occupied by Ne- 
groes, have slumped. Preaching is no longer cer- 
tain to pay a living wage and many doctors are 
on relief rolls. 

In Negro circles this situation is occasion for 
serious thought. Unemployment among college 
trained people is a real problem. In our large 
cities, North and South, there are men and wo- 
men without end who are either not at work 
or working beneath their capacity. At the same 
time all the useful ones could find profitable em- 
ployment if educational authorities in the South 
were to insist upon certain definite qualifications 
for teachers of Negro youth and pay them ac- 
cordingly ; if cities in the North were to lift the 
color bar; if Negroes were to support their own 
business places and thus make opportunities for 
employment of more of their college young peo- 
ple; if staffs of agencies in the Negro field, such 
as social work, libraries, colleges, race relations 
commissions, were to use Negroes. 

There are new fields of workers today. Each 
new invention, every change in customary ways 
of doing things produces new skills, and new 
occupations result. The Government’s subsist- 
ence homesteads and its city housing projects 
are making room for city planning experts, per- 
sonnel workers, town managers, apartment house 
Supervisors and a great variety of professional 
and semi-professional workers. In the care of the 
transients under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, we have an additional occupa- 
tion for social workers. Moving stranded popu- 
lations to areas that will permit of decent hous- 


The Job Ahead 


By T. Arnotp Hitt 


ing and profitable occupation gives promise of 
an assortment of jobs in this field. Interest in 
research projects promoted by the CWA, in- 
sistence upon scientific management of hospitals, 
the need for more intelligent labor union busi- 
ness managers, the rapidly developing science of 
aeronautics—all of these and many more suggest 
appropriate fields of study with a view to plac- 
ing Negro men and women. 


The function and objectives of liberal arts 
colleges were reviewed recently at Talladega 
College. While there was a great deal of discus- 
sion in idealistic terms of education and its cul- 
tural possibilities for creative living, one point 
of view dominated the entire conference partici- 
pated in by men of recognized standing in their 
fields. First that the Negro student is going out 
to live and work in a Negro world and as such 
he should know something about it. Fine it is 
to know political economy but apply it to Negro 
life and you get a different set of values. It is 
necessary for a liberal minded person to know 
history but the Negro must know also the his- 
tory of his own race. Excursion into social phil- 
osophy is ideal for the cultivation of the mind, 
but apply the philosophy to the problems as 
people face them in urban and rural communi- 
ties and you get a practical social philosophy of 
life in a competitive economic society. Educa- 
tional psychology must be a part of the equip- 
ment of well-prepared teachers, but the psy- 
chology of educators who determine the educa- 
tion of Negro youth must also be known. 


That Negro students follow occupations other 
than teaching is due to the fact that teaching is 
not available, and not to the fact that they re- 
ceive vision for any other occupation from the 
regimented courses of study from which there is 
no escape in Negro colleges. That they fail is 
due to the fact that they are not prepared emo- 
tionally, intellectually, or professionally for other 
things. The big job ahead is producing new 
skills for constantly changing occupations, but 
this will not be done until student and instructor 
become aware of its necessity. 
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book of plays* states truly that Randolph 
Edmonds is foremost in the new dramatic awak- 
ening in our colleges. The Negro Intercollegiate 
Dramatic Association owes its inception to him, 
and modelled upon it, other associations are 
springing up over the South. Before the found- 
ing of this association, collegiate dramatics had 
sporadically risen, thrived, and declined. Now 
there are exchange programs, tournaments, valu- 
able inter-change of ideas, and instead of the 
haphazard annual performance, a_ veritable 
repertory of plays given during the year. While 
first rate dramatic work is being done at colleges 
unconnected with any association, notably (to 
the chronicler’s knowledge) at Lincoln under 
Joseph N. Hill and at Atlanta under Anne 
Cooke, it can safely be asserted that the vision 
and diligence of Randolph Edmonds are re- 
sponsible for a great deal of the advance. The 
success of Professor Edmonds’ Morgan Players 
did give harassed directors exhibit A to point 
out, in overcoming official inertia. And the ad- 
mirable esprit de corps of the Morgan Players 
is a fine ideal for any group of rising actors. 
Randolph Edmonds has set himself, as a di- 
rector and playwright must do, patiently to 
study the vagaries of the audiences of our plays. 
As an article in the Afro-American showed. he is 
aware that racial audiences, after the fashion of 
minorities, is on a strict defensive when any as- 
pects of its life are presented. In the preface to 
these plays he writes: “It has long been my 
opinion, however, that it is not the crude ex- 
pressions of the peasant characters that contrib- 
ute to this dislike; but rather the repelling at- 
mosphere and ‘psychology of the inferior’ that 
somehow creep into the peasant plays of even 
the most unbiased authors of other racial 
groups.” He attempts in this book to supply 
plays of a different sort, by combining “worth- 
while themes, sharply drawn conflict, positive 
characters (i.e. those who fight heroically in their 
losing struggle) and a melodramatic plot.” The 


*Six Plays For A Negro Theatre, by Randolph 
Edmonds. Walter H Baker Co., Boston. $.75. 


Six Plays for a Negro Theatre 


By Streruinc A. Brown 


ROFESSOR KOCH, in a foreword to this 


sharply drawn conflict and the melodran)a are 
concessions to an audience limited in its experi- 
ence with plays. 

All six of these plays are serious; all except 
one end tragically. Nat Turner and Breeders 
are set in slavery days; in the first we have the 
dramatizing of the historic insurrection of the 
wild prophet of the Great Dismal. Breeders like- 
wise shows the rebellious slave: Ruth prefers 
poison to being mated to a big buck noted for 
breeding. Old Man Pete turns on the theme of 
filial ingratitude. Pete’s children, Harlem-wise, 
insult the old man and pass him around until 
his spirit will stand no more, and he and his old 
woman go out to Central Park and freeze to 
death. Bad Man shows the renovation of a 
killer, and his sacrifice of himself to a mob. 
Bleeding Hearts, dealing with the misery of a 
farm-tenant, promises heroism, although the last 
determination of the long suffering Joggison is 
merely to leave the section. The New Window 
is another treatment of the bad man, unregener- 
ate this time, one Bullock, bootlegger, who is 
killed in a strange backwoods duel by the brother 
of one of his victims. 

Summarizing plays in one sentence hardly 
does justice to them, and Mr. Edmonds has 
somewhat disarmed criticism by his avowed pur- 
pose to use melodrama to carry the plays across. 
Mr. Edmonds is too astute theatrically, however, 
not to know that melodrama can be both expert 
and inexpert in its cogency. To the chronicler 
such melodrama as the death of David, in 
Breeders by falling on his own razor and cutting 
his throat, is incredible: and the old couple’s 
death by freezing in Central Park smacks too 
much of the blood and tears of the old shockers. 
In the two plays of slavery occasionally the dic- 
tion and psychology seem anachronistic. The 
plays show at times too facile a solution of struc- 
tural problems; the entracte of Nat Turner de- 
signed to give an impression of three davs fight- 
ing does not and cannot accomplish any such 
purpose, and the final scene of Old Man Pete 
seems tagged on. 

But simple themes, unpretentiously worked out 
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and occasionally crossing over into the sentimen- 
tal and melodramatic, are still what the average 
audience takes to its bosom. And his choice of 
characters, almost all of them with backbone 
and willing to go down fighting is fortunate, 
coinciding with the growing militancy of our 
times. Mr. Edmonds has wiselv realized that a 
supine protagonist cannot be a tragic hero. The 
settings are well chosen and well conveyed; 
sawmill camp, bootlegger’s hangout, Harlem 
flat, and tenant cabin, all ring true and seem 
to have been observed closelv. Although the 
dialogue lacks the lift and quotableness of such 
a writer as Zora Neale Hurston. and has occa- 
sional lapses, it is adequate and forthright. The 
action is swift and exciting, true to the types of 
life shown. The work has freshness, and, if 


Two great apes stood in the forest dark, 
Both wrapped in each other's arms, 
Gazing on cruelties stern and stark 
And trembling with fierce alarms. 


They gazed on the forms of things called “men,” 


Who like mad beings fought ; 
Who marched through a desert or bloody fen 
To ruin what their kind had wrought. 


The big guns roared till the apes’ ears thumped 


And at each explosion near 
That shook the earth, the great apes jumped 
And closed up their eyes in fear. 


Out on the plain where the forest stood 
Was heaped the maimed and slain; 


But the things called “men” through nights of 


blood 
Went forth but to slay again. 


At last came silence with one accord 
And praying was heard afar; 


The Last War 


By Marcus B. Cur.stTIAN 
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reminiscent of any plays, recalls those of the long 
honored dramatic tradition. 

Our little theatre movement has long suffered 
from a dearth of plays about Negro life and 
these plays will be welcome in their supplying 
of an important demand. They are easy to 
stage and produce, and require no great outlay 
of money. Most important of all, probably, to 
Mr. Edmonds, is the fact that. on the stage, 
these plays take. Two of them have been prize 
winners in collegiate tournaments. The chron- 
icler was fortunate enough to see Vat Turner on 
the stage in a southern town. There was no 
doubt about its moving power: the audience 
was transported, the applause was stentorian. 

(Sterling Brown directed the Howard Players 
last year. ) 


But each was asking his blessed Lord 
For a fine, clear day of war. 


Not knowing, the great apes thought, “What 
sense!” 

As the silence hung south and north 

And they watched the men-things in great 
suspense 

Till the big guns bellowed forth. 


Again the men-things fought and slayed 
Till the earth was red with their gore 
And many a day to come was made 
One with the day gone before. 


They killed each other both night and day 
Through many a sun and rain, 

Till the babe in the cradle and man grown gray 
Was one with the dead and slain. 


A great ape, puzzling, sloped of brow, 
Told his mate, who gazed on the plain: 
“The last man-thing has been murdered—now, 
We must start all over again!” 
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SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION. By Charles S. 
Johnson. The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
$2.50. 


_— account of the patterns of life and thought 

among the people on the land in Macon County, 
Alabama, is written without harshness, false sentiment 
or heat. In fact, from the point of view of the general 
reader there is, perhaps, too little heat. In this book 
both the virtues and the defects of strictly objective 
study are apparent. Dr. Johnson seems to have been 
able to make a simple, direct approach to the share- 
croppers, tenants, field hands and small owners whom 
he and his associates interviewed. The objects of his 
study are not self-conscious, except in the chapter on 
the church, where it is clear that deacons and pastors 
were somewhat on the defensive because of the presence 
of the reporter from outside. In most of the conversa- 
tions there is little evidence of restraint. 

One effect of the directness of the author’s approach 
is to make the reader regret that uncomplicated patterns 
of life must be forced into the technical terminology 
of the academic sociologist. The author comes off better 
when he lets his characters speak for themselves, or 
when he interprets or comments directly, than when he 
lectures in the class-room or text-book manner. One of 
the negative aspects of objectivity is that an author 
must refrain from pronouncing judgment on a situa- 
tion. But in this case the logic of the situation compels 
judgment. The indictment of the disintegrating planta- 
tion system is far too mild. 

Macon County was chosen for observation for various 
reasons ; because it is in the heart of the Black Belt; 
because of the survival there of the plantation system, 
the outmoded, decaying, but persistent form of eco- 
nomic structure in such a large portion of the South; 
because the isolation of the rural Negroes makes their 
life assume many of the characteristics of a true “folk” 
culture ; and because the presence of Tuskegee Institute 
in the county and of medical and educational experi- 
ments conducted by the Rosenwald Fund gave the in- 
vestigators an opportunity to see to what extent modern 
trends in science and education were penetrating the 
isolation of the group. 

In Macon County, land ownership by Negroes has 
followed the general decline in ownership, but at a 
more rapid rate. Of owners of land, the 43 per cent 
who are white control 43,376 acres, the 57 per cent who 
are Negro control only 32, 899 acres. There are 140,753 
acres in farms worked by tenants and owned chiefly by 
absentee landlords. Altogether 104,417 acres are de- 
veloped by Negro tenants, and 21,688 acres by whites. 
The study concentrates upon the southwestern section 
of the county where large plantations have for genera- 
tions provided the economic and social structure of life. 
Even at this distance from the days of chattel slavery, 
the plantation tradition shows a tenacity which the 
author ascribes in large measure to the isolation of the 
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people on the land. He does not always see clearly that 
this isolation is itself mainly due to economic forces 
which permit the skeleton of the plantation sy.tem to 
exist in a modern world, and which deny to the Negroes 
the media of education, transportation and com:iunica- 
tion which are supplied to white people. White children 
in Macon county have busses to carry them to and from 
school. There are no busses for Negro children. They 
must trudge weary miles to get the meagre schooling 
that is available. In 1930, $57,385 was spent here for 
the education of 1,435 white children, and only $27,813 
for 7,145 Negro children. 

Economic negotiations in the community, the author 
says, are virtually restricted to dealings between the 
tenants and their own white landlords. Land ownership, 
rarely achieved, is precarious. Where share-croppers and 
cash or crop tenants are concerned, the books are kept 
by the landlord. Any attempt on the part of a Negro 
to question white bookkeeping is met by threats. Tenants 
plunge more deeply into debt year after year without 
knowing exactly why and with no redress if they are 
cheated. Some despair of any change: “Ain't make 
nothin’, don’t speck nothing no more till I die. Eleven 
bales of cotton and man take it all. We jest work for de 
other man. He git everything.” A few are aware that 
injustice is being done them: 

“We had 60 acres last year and paid $200 for rent 
and made 13 bales of cotton and turned hit all over. 
(This should have netted $400 at 10c). The thing about 
hit, we ain’t had no settlement. All we got last year 
was $51 in trade, they claimed. I ain’t nothing like 
satisfied. . . . Me and my wife ain’t had a string of 
nothing ter wear in two years.” 


“I don’t believe the white folks are doing right bv 
these farms. We have no water, the place is in a bad 
condition, and we was supposed to get a federal loan. 
He had all the men come up to his house and sign for 
it, and said he would waive the rent ‘cause he couldn't 
get it ‘less he waived the rent. He signed for all the 
tenants and got $1,600, but he kept the money and 
made us pay the rent... .” 

It has become harder and harder to extract necessary 
advances from the landlords, and there are bitter com- 
plaints about the interest rate on borrowed money. 

Members of the 612 families in the study were drawn 
into conversations upon a variety of subjects such as 
marriage and divorce, religion, illness and its treatment, 
education, the squalid inadequacy of food and houses. 
The unspoiled answers are given in the dialect of the 
section. From them significant facts emerge, not all of 
them new. For instance, the economic value of children 
as work-hands is very plain. Although there is little 
sentimental family emotion, the typical family readily 
absorbs not only its own children, but related or non- 
related adopted children. Early marriages are dis- 
couraged. Illegitimacy is not considered important, and 
bears no particular stigma except when outside contacts 
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have “educated” people to a sense of shame. Common- 
law unions are frequent. Of the 460 male heads of 
families, 25 per cent are illiterate, of the 579 women 
dightly less than 20 per cent are illiterate. School at- 
tendance is irregular and brief; whatever education is 
achieved is gained in spite of tremendous obstacles. 
When mothers of families have a fifth grade education 
or above, there is a decrease in infant mortality among 
their offspring, and in stillbirths and miscarriages. Chil- 
dren of farm owners are above average in their school 
work. If income is taken as a guide, the man with a 
little education but not too much, appears to be better 
adjusted than the illiterate or the educated, to an en- 
vironment which “bred few landowners, tolerated few in- 
novations, and placed a penalty upon too much book- 
learning. The influence of Tuskegee is surprisingly small. 

The church is the chief social influence in the com- 
munity, but it has a lessening function in shaping actual 
ethical standards. From the standpoint of cultural rec- 
ord, the chapter on religion is the most illuminating in 
the book. It is also confusing. One has the impression 
that the church accentuates the submission and quies- 
cence which are al! too characteristic of the Black Belt 
Negroes. In personal relations violence is regarded casu- 
ally. The courts are to be kept away from. There is 
little stimulating or healthy recreation. The health situ- 
ation is appalling. The term “indijestus” covers tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, pellagra and other maladies. Home rem- 
edies, patent medicines, charms and incantations, serve 
in illness and in childbirth. Midwives are usually ignor- 
ant and unclean. The Rosenwald Fund has established 
experimental clinics in the county to deal with venereal 
disease, and incidentally with other diseases. This work 
has made some impression, but its scientific content is 
still remote from the experience of the people. 

The picture is dismal. Here is the stuff of which the 
Communists expect the autonomous Black Belt state to 
be constructed. At present these people are too apathetic 
to condemn and rend apart the system which has kept 
them shackled. Dr. Johnson feels that the situation may 
be altered gradually by the trickling in from outside 
of new ideas; he also suggests improved work in the 
elementary schools. But he admits that “the fate of the 
tenant is but an aspect of the fate of the southern farmer 
generally, and the plight of all these awaits a compre- 
hensive planning, which affects not merely the South, 
but the nation.” In the introduction to the book, Robert 
Park says that after this survey the next steps ought 
to be “a world-wide and comparative study of the 
cotton plantation not merely as an economic and in- 
dustrial but as a cultural unit, and a comparative study 
of the actual conditions of the world in which the peo- 
ple on the plantation live.” In the first place, this is not 
quite clear. In the second place, these suggestions are 
so harmless as to be dangerous in respect to the inac- 
tivity they imply. We are to have more and more sur- 
veys, more and more planning, as remedies for a des- 
perate situation ! 


The author seems a little naive when he says that 
“this is not all exploitation” and “It is unquestionably 
the economic system in which they live, quite as much 
or even more than the landlords, that is responsible for 
their plight. These fine distinctions are not usually made 
by the Negroes; and to them the system is the govern- 
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ment, and the government is the landlord.” The Negro 
logic here is shrewd and practical. Under capitalism the 
system is the government, and the government is the 
landlord. How could any logic separate one from the 
other? Realistic logic points to something much more 
drastic than surveys and planning, which are necessary 
but inadequate. There is a whole system to be changed. 

The study involves, perhaps unavoidably, some repeti- 
tion of materia!. The pictures included have the fresh- 
ness and authentic tone of the text. 


MARGARET IRISH LAMONT 


THE WAYS OF WHITE FOLKS. Stories by Langston 
Hughes. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


ANGSTON HUGHES’ development has been steady, 
sure and positive. His works from 1926 to 1931 
are links in this evolution. Save for occasional retro- 
gressions (Dream Keeper, Dear Lovely Death, Popo and 
Fifina) which are allowable in the development of the 
sincere fellow-traveller, Hughes’ career has been bril- 
liant and straightforward. His work, it is true, has not 
always possessed the anti-bourgeois note so evident in 
his work from 1931 to 1934. Nevertheless, it was rea- 
sonable to believe that Hughes would go further in the 
only direction in which an artist should go, than any 
of his colleagues of the “New Negro Renaissance.” 


Langston Hughes, was in 1926, an integral part of that 
unhealthy “New Negro” tradition. He shared the be- 
liefs in the new theories of bourgeois estheticism as much 
as Cullen, Toomer and McKay. Even so, the poems in 
“Weary Blues” signified the arrival of a remarkable poetic 
genius. And in “Not Without Laughter,” he had broken 
almost definitely with the “Harlem Tradition.” Today, 
with the publication of “The Ways of White Folks,” 
Hughes has travelled much further, nearer his goal of 
true revolutionary literature. It must be remembered 
that there had to be a good deal of excision, a complete 
denial of bourgeois traditions and parlor radicalism be- 
fore he could write “Scottsboro Limited,’ “Columbia,” 
“Good Morning, Revolution” and “The Ways of White 
Folks.” 

Since it is difficult to review these fourteen stories in 
any but a laudatory fashion, it should not be incorrect 
to analyze the entire content as well as the author. First, 
Hughes has shown that he has mastered the objective 
short story form. These stories are as nearly perfect as 
one could desire. They are not unlike the stories of 
Pauteileimon Romanov, and of Romanov’s master, 
Tchekov. The resemblance extends to the superb irony, 
the simplicity and the splendid craftsmanship. 


Every word seems to be weighed, tested, burnished 
and carefully inserted. There is such economy of struc- 
ture, the stories are told so ably, that one experiences 
the feeling of having read what might have been a novel. 
There is in this book a sense of ease, but yet vivid 
writing. These stories remain indelibly on the mind. 
You live them. They constitute special experiences for 
you. These properties belong to great art. 

Eight years ago, Hughes, in defending Negro Art, 
wrote, “If white people are pleased, we are glad. If 
they are not, it does not matter. We know we are beau- 
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tiful. And ugly too.” Now, he writes of these same 
white people. Now, his approach is a class approach. 
Now, he does not mean all white folks, but as Berry 
says “some white folks.” Hughes, realizing the struggles 
in existence between two classes, conceives of those white 
people who in their control, circumscribe and influence 
the lives of the Negro masses. He writes of Negroes in 
relation to white people who are part of their very 
existence. This is so for Hughes because all men stand 
in relation to each other as parts of a social whole. He 
is interested in Negro and white class psychology, in 
their class differentiations. He uses working class themes, 
showing the intensity of the exploitation of share-crop- 
pers, bookkeeper, domestic and laborer. 


When read together, these stories present a rather 
tightly knit pattern. Taken together, they show an in- 
dictment against the decadence of capitalistic society. 
When read singly, such stories as “A Good Job Gone,” 
“Little Dog,” “One Christmas Eve,” etc., may evoke the 
remarks that they are good as stories go, but that they 
are not examples of bourgeois realism or of revolutionary 
literature. Such criticism is specious, of course, when 
these stories are taken together. For, one of the largest 
effects gained in the body of the book is in the use of 
irony and satire, concealed and open. Also, his ability 
to generalize is characteristic of his anti-bourgeois out- 
look. This characteristic enables him to apply his 
scalpel to Negroes and whites alike. 


In “Father and Son,” the most powerfully absorbing 
story in the volume, the author states his belief in the 
knowledge that the union of white and black workers will 
be the single force which will smash American Capital- 
ism. “Crucible of the South, find the right powder and 
you'll never be the same again-—the cotton will blaze and 
the cabins will burn and the chains will be broken and 
men, all of a sudden, will shake hands, black men and 
white men, like steel meeting steel!” That is why 
Hughes’ art is social. Call it propaganda if you like. 
He has succeeded, nevertheless, in overcoming his for- 
mer schematism and abstractness. He has succeeded in 
depicting social relations in a realism of the highest 
order. 


All the stories are excellent. There are, of course, 
some which stand out as being more powerful, such 
as “Red Headed Baby,” “Father and Son,” “Cora Un- 
ashamed,” “Home,” and “Rejuvenation Through Joy.” 


The thing which makes this volume one of the most 
outstanding contributions to American literature is the 
fact that Hughes understands the people about whom 
he writes. He understands their relations—exploiting 
and exploited—to each other. He knows what the solu- 
tion of these problems of a capitalist society will be. 
No longer will he attempt to solve any problems, art, 
racial or personal, within the framework of capitalism. 
He knows that if he is to write in such a society, he must 
portray life as he sees it. He must come to terms with 
the life of his time. Above all, he must point the way 
out. In this volume, Hughes justifies his experiment and 
his use of the short story form finds a most felicitous 
outlet for his talent. 


E. C. HOLMES 


SEPTEMBER, 1934 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE 
By Dwight Oliver Holmes, Ph. D. Bureau of Pyb. 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Universi\y, New 
York City, 1934. $2.25. 


HIS book is the result of a doctoral dissertaiion sub. 
mitted by its author to Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Here for the first time the somewhat dra. 
matic story of the progress of the Negro college is pre. 
sented with noticeable absence of emotional bias and 
color. The book is intensely interesting—even f{ascinat- 
ing—from beginning to end, that is, if one can be 
fascinated by facts. Overstatements and glaring inaccura. 
cies, which frequently permeate many of the writings 
in the field of higher education for Negroes, are not 
in evidence in this work. This is as it should be. 


Dr. Holmes sets out to show, “within the limits of a 
single volume, the circumstances surrounding the estab- 
lishment and development of the Negro college, in order 


to furnish an integrated background upon which to pro- 
ject the problems that arise from an inquiry into the 
present place and function of this group of schools 
in the scheme of higher education in America.” To ac- 
complish this purpose he traces the evolution of the 
Negro college by gathering together the fragments of 
significant happenings incident to the development of 
this institution before and after the Civil War, using 
as his instrument the historical method of investigation 
The data are based on reliable documents and source 
material; and the entire work is well annotated and 
documented. 


In lucid manner the writer reveals the circumstances 
that gave rise to the creation of the “institutes” from 
which the group of colleges as we now know them 
sprang and the perplexing problems involved as 
a result of the lower status of the race during the period 
before and just after the Civil War. The part that the 
federal government played in effecting the beginnings 
of an education for the freemen; the program it for- 
mulated ; the difficulties encountered ; the attitudes and 
antipathies of the South toward the education of the 
ex-slave, are here depicted with scientific detachment and 
restraint, although the author in certain subtle ways 
keeps arid objectivity from stripping his narrative of 
its force and simple beauty. 

The role of the church boards in projecting a back- 
ground for Negro collegiate education is shown in such 
way as to hearten our present efforts in the task to 
carry forward the work of these institutions, although 
the author seeks only to disclose and interpret and not 
to inspire. Every student of the Negro college knows 
and appreciates the missionary zeal that fired the north- 
ern churchmen to uplift his newly freed, black brother 
of the South. But in reading the part of Doctor Holmes 
book dealing with the contributions of the denomina- 
tional boards, one finds there a remarkable array of 
facts which deepen appreciation and enhance the sense 
of value for the missionaries who often braved rebuffs, 
physical dangers, and social hazards that the Negro 
might inherit “abundant life.” 

The author shows that the Negro college in its infancy 
was purely an elementary school. In one group of col- 
leges a quarter-century had passed before more than two 
students of collegiate level arrived. The present Negro 
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college had to build its student body out of the crude, 
raw beginnings of the elementary school. But in that 
it was not strikingly unlike the American college in gen- 
eral. 
To the less scholarly and general reader what Doctor 
Holmes finds about the contribution of “Organized Phil- 
anthropy” and “Present Status and Trends” might prove 
more significant and interesting. The General Education 
Board has spent for educational purposes in behalf of 
Negro colleges and schools a sum exceeding twenty- 
three million dollars. Smaller but sizeable sums were 
donated by The Peabody Fund, The John F. Slater 
Fund, The Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. The author brings out the importance of 
philanthropy to the establishment and perpetuity of 
college education for Negroes, but adds the valuable 
statement that along with support usually follows con- 
trol; and by reason of that fact Negro college educa- 
tion will not be under the full control of Negroes for a 
great many years. 

Data are presented on the present status of the col- 
leges. Significant among these are the following: 

1. There are (1932) 109 Negro colleges serving a 
grand total of nearly 23,000 students and distributed 
among nineteen states and the District of Columbia. 
The greatest progress in college students enrollment was 
made during the decade extending from 1922 to 1932 
when the percentage arose from 15 to 85. 

2. Forty-seven of the 109 colleges for Negroes are 
approved by National or Regional Accrediting Associa- 
tions. Sixty-eight per cent of the nearly 23,000 students 
are enrolled in the accredited colleges. 

3. Since in some cases two or more of these colleges 
are found in a single city, consolidation of some form 
might be effected. But the author is not sure that 109 
colleges are too many for the Negro college population. 

4. The development of the State schools into Land- 
Grant Colleges indicate marked progress in the evolu- 
tion of higher education for Negroes. Financial support 
for the Land-Grant Colleges has increased, but there 
is yet much to be done by the several states before it 
can be said that they have assumed their rightful share 
of the support of collegiate education for Negroes. 

Doctor Holmes’ book undoubtedly is an excellent piece 
of research, presenting much needed data and a back- 
ground upon which an effective program for the higher 
education of colored people may be projected. Coming 
off the press at a time when men are vociferous in their 
denunciation of the American college in general because 
they believe it to be deplorably inadequate in program, 
vision, and objective, this book should serve as a very 
helpful tool and encouragement, if not a great inspira- 
tion. 

Although the book is one of the best pieces of investi- 
gational work that has ever been produced in the field 
of higher education, this reviewer cannot see eye to eye 
with Dean Holmes in a few of his interpretations, For 
example, while the author is certainly right in his judg- 
ment that accrediting associations have done much to 
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improve the Negro college as a whole, and will possibly 
do much in the future, direct experiences of many who 
labor at these colleges have revealed that not a few 
of these schools have become static and complacent upon 
arriving in their new academic heaven, to the end that 
a mere birth-sign of experimentation with modern 
methods of education has too often been aborted by 
the ardent passion for standardization. It would seem 
that the new regulations for approving a college as 
initiated by the North Central Association of Colleges 
by which a college will be measured by the effectiveness 
with which it carries out its own individual objective, 
will serve a more useful purpose for stimulating and 
improving American higher education. 


HARRY W. GREENE 


LABOR FACT BOOK, II. Labor Research Association. 
International Publishers, Inc. New York, 1934. $2.00. 


N my review of the first Labor Fact Book (Opportun- 
ity, 1932), I suggested that the material therein 
should be of great value to many Communist agitators 
who need “some teeth in their gummy babblings.”” Were 
the current volume to do no more than this, it would 
have a prominent niche for itself in the literature of 
the working-class movement. It seems to the reviewer, 
however, that the new Labor Fact Book presents its facts 
more lucidly and truthfully than its predecessor and 
is, therefore, the most reliable reference available on 
what is going on in our work-a-day world. 

Four chapters of the volume are devoted to an inter- 
pretation of the economic crisis in the United States 
and its effects upon governmental business, agriculture 
and upon the workers. An extensive array of facts is 
submitted as the basis for concluding that the contra- 
dictions of capitalism are more apparent than ever be- 
fore; that a capitalist government, with its many “re- 
covery” programs, cannot find a satisfactory answer for 
meeting its workers’ needs; that a workers’ government 
is the only way out of the crisis through which we are 
now being steered via the “New Deal.” 

The remaining sections are given to a discussion of 
three chronic symptoms of the American economic 
chaos: (1) the chaos within the workers’ ranks, particu- 
larly the inept machinations of the American Federation 
of Labor; (2) the plight of the Negro; and (3) what 
the editors have called “Preparing for Imperialist War.” 
The spread of Fascism in the United States and the 
growth of the Soviet Union are the only sections de- 
voted to affairs outside the realm of the forty-eight 
stars and thirteen stripes. 

The findings of the Labor Fact Book are buttressed 
by a statistical appendix and a list of selected references, 
thus eliminating some of the weaknesses of the earlier 
volume. This work is for the nonce both interesting and 
challenging. 

IRA De A. REID 
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Dentistry 

Dr. Charles W. Dorsey, who was elected president of 
the National Dental Association, was educated in the 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio ; finished Howard University, 
Class 1911; practiced in Louisville, Ky., and Philadel- 
phia. He is a charter member of the Odonto Chirurigical 
Society of Philadelphia ; president of Philadelphia Branch, 
N. A. A. C. P. 


h 


Music 

Miss Josephine Harreld, daughter of Professor and 
Mrs. Kemper Harreld of Atlanta, Georgia, was graduated 
from the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music, New York City, at the age of 19. 
* 


The Theatre 


A summer theatre was conducted at Atlanta Uni- 
versity this summer. It was under the direction of Miss 
Anne M. Cook of the Spelman College Faculty, assisted 
by John M. Ross of the Department of Drama of Yale 
University. An acting company of 10 presented such 
dramas as “Sun-Up,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan,” and “Candida,” as well as plays of Negro 
life. The members of the company were Miss William 
Bryan Geter, Miss Florence Warwick, Miss Ernestine 
Erskine, Mrs. Naomah Williams Maise, Miss Eldra Mon- 
santo, Raphael MclIver, Frank B. Adair, Jr., Fred Maise, 
and Wilmer A. Jennings. 


* * * 


Medicine 

At the Annual Meeting of the National Medical So- 
ciety which recently convened at Nashville, Tennessee, 
Dr. J. H. Hale of the Meharry Hospital staff was 
elected President for the ensuing year. Among the 
speakers on the program were Dr. M. O. Bousfield, re- 
tiring President; Dr. J. J. Mullowney, President of 
Meharry Medical College; Dr. P. A. Adams, Dean of 
the Medical School of Howard University. 


* * * 


Sports 

Nathaniel Jackson of Tuskegee, Alabama, emerged 
as singles champion in the annual competition of the 
National Tennis Association recently held at Lincoln 
University. Miss Ora Washington retained her cham- 
pionship in the Women’s Singles. 


* * 


Cornelius Johnson, California school boy, and Eulace 
“Peacock of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
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Dr. Charles W. Dorsey 


vania, who accompanied a picked group of American 
athletes in their European invasion this summer, made 
brilliant records. Competing against the best athletes 
of Europe in their respective events, the high jump 
and the 100-yard dash, they returned to America with- 
out having suffered a single defeat. 
* 


* * 


Appointments 

T. Arnold Hill, acting executive secretary of the 
National Urban League and director of its Department 
of Industrial Relations, has been appointed by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman a member of the committee to 
study Relief Control in New York State. After a com- 
prehensive study of the whole problem of relief in the 
State of New York the committee will make recommend- 
ations to the Legislature for the future control and 
administration of relief in the state. 


* * * 


Invention 

Rufus P. Turner of Boston, Massachusetts, has in- 
vented a radio set so small that it can be passed through 
the eye of a needle. Turner, whose first achievement 
in building a set on a straight pin is on display at the 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, Illinois, in 
Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not Show,” is doing radio 
research at the Waltham Watch Company. 
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The New Deal 


The office of Dr. Clark Foreman, Adviser to the Sec- 
retary of Interior on Economic Status of Negroes, has 
received high praise because of the fine type of assis- 
tants with which the director has surrounded himself. 

The career of Dr. Foreman himself is interesting, with 
its background of Georgia birth and education, his work 
with the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, as 
well as his appointment as a white man to represent 
Negroes in a governmental department. 


His staff includes as associate adviser Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver of Washington, D. C., honor graduate of Har- 
yard and holder of a doctor’s degree in economics, who 
achieved prominence formerly through his work with 
the Negro Industrial League. 

Joseph H. B. Evans, assigned to special projects, is 
concerned with getting projects affecting Negroes before 
the proper authorities. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Michigan University with a special diploma from the 
department of business administration, he was formerly 
chief assistant at Sumner High School in St. Louis, Mo., 
and is known as a specialist in insurance branch office 
management. 

Lucia M. Pitts, office manager and secretary to Dr. 
Foreman, comes from Chicago, IIl., with an interesting 
record of secretarial work in Chicago, Atlanta, Wash- 
ington and New York. 

Mabel G. Clifford of Mechanicsburg and Harrisburg, 
Pa., completes the staff, as office assistant. 

Dr. Foreman’s office has since its organization been 
engaged in directing the attention of federal heads and 
the public to the manner and extent to which Negroes 
are sharing in the results of the National Recovery Act. 
It sponsored organization of the Inter-departmental 


Joseph H. B. Evans 


Clark Foreman 
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group made up of representatives of the several depart- 
ments which has facetiously been dubbed, “The Negro 
Brain Trust.” 

It has gathered statistical data on the Negro for use 
in governmental offices, and through Dr. Foreman’s 
membership on the National Advisory Committee on 
Subsistence Homesteads, has been active in encouraging 
Negro participation in these projects. 

* 


Aviation 

C. E. Anderson and Dr. Albert B. Forsythe, Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding Negro aviators, will make a 12,000 
mile good-will flight to the Caribbean and to South 
America in September. Dr. Forsythe, a physician from 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, holds a pilot’s license and 
Mr. Anderson of Bryn Mawr, holds a transport pilot’s 
license. Last year they successfully completed a trip 
across the continent. The flight to South America is 
being sponsored by the Interracial Good-Will Aviation 
Commitice. The National officers are: Miss Julia Goens, 
Chairman; Miss Alice Banton, Vice-Chairman; Miss 
Ruth Waites, Secretary ; W. Hibberd Smith, Treasurer ; 
Miss M. J. Washington, Publicity Director. Advisory 
Council: Congressman Oscar DePriest, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Emmett J. Scott, T. Montgomery Gregory, R. R. 
Wright, Sr., W. T. Coleman, W. R. Valentine. 

* * 


Correspondence 
New York, Tuesday 
The Editor:- 


Dear Sir, 

It saddens me immeasurably to read a story like 
“Tin Can,” and find only futility and defeatism as the 
answer. None can point the way to this writer. She 
knows. And the sooner she goes “left” the less will be 
the chances of spoiling a fine story-telling ability. 

I wish to go on record (if only in this letter) as op- 
posed to the liberal, lachrymose attitude of Marita 
Occomy because her stuff if used could burn into the 
consciousness of every oppressed heart. Also, please 
don’t feel too politely amused or give yourself the cus- 
tomary, knowing look when I state that I am a white 
man. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) GUS LEVY 


NEGRO WORKERS AND ORGANIZED 
LABOR 
(Continued from page 278) 
every thousand gainfully employed in the United 
States ten years of age and over are Negroes, 
and yet only fourteen out of every thousand of 
organized workers are Negroes. 

It is the hope that the National Urban League 
program for organizing Negro workers as spon- 
sored by the Committee of One Hundred out- 
standing leaders in Negro groups will come 
quickly to the forks of the road where the Negro 
is halted in the midst of confusion and inde- 
cision and point the way out. 
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COLLEGE INTERRACIALISM IN THE 
SOUTH 


(Continued from Page 269) 


case. What is meant is that the students who are 
leaders, whatever professions they may expect tp 
follow, are active church workers and belieys 
definitely that the Christian religion constitutes 
the main hope for solving the race problem 
Here the church, in a vital area of livin, sti 
has a definite opportunity to prove its worth for 
contemporary life. 

The movement may become a non-religious, 
political program of action. If it does, little effort 
is required to see what will be its compiexion; 
At present, I believe it safe to say, there is not 
a single leader of college interracialism to be 
found in the South who avows “rugged indi 
vidualism.” Nine leaders of the most aggressive 
organizations to be found from Texas to Virginia 
have disclosed their political faith to me. Of 
this number two expect to abide loyal to the 
New Deal as long as it proceeds on the assump: 
tion that all groups are interdependent. The re- 
maining seven favor some brand of socialism, 


VALIANT MEN AND FREE 
(Continued from page 276) 


cowards who delight in brutal lynchings or the 
more orderly processes of injustice as practiced 
in the courts. “The larger heart, the kindler 
hand,” and not the spirit that robs the Negro 
of his hard earnings and keeps him in a half 
starved and depressed economic condition. 
“The darkness of the land,” needs to be rung 
out. How much darkness there is there, 
darkness,—the wilful, deliberate shutting of the 
eyes to the simplest, most elementary principles 
of right, of justice, of the common decencies of 
human relationship when it comes to the Negro. 


What it needs, blink at it as we may, is to 
have rung into it, “The Christ that is to be.” 
His noble ideals, principles, his kindly, gracious, 
loving spirit. How much there is of darkness 
that still overhangs it! 

I am not discouraged however. I am still 
hopeful, still looking to and working for the 
coming of a brighter day. I will not live to see 
it, but it is sure to come, if we who are Christians 
will do our part, will stand up bravely and um 
compromisingly for Christian ideals and prin- 
ciples. 
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